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[PuBLISHER’s DEPARTMENT] 


The Recreation Department 


How The Outlook has Served Its Readers for 
the Past Four Years 


-The Recreation Department of The Outlook, now entering 
on its fifth summer season, was organized in the autumn of 1890. 
It is based on the belief that a place where impartial and reliable 
information concerning any hotel or boarding-house, or sg 
transportation line, can be se- 
cured, without expense, by appli- 
cation through the mails, or in 
person, is of great value to all 
readers of The Outlook, and inci- 
dentally to the public at large. 

In 1892 the management of 
the paper extended the operation 
of the Recreation Department to 
cover the entire world, and an- 
nounced its readiness to give 
information, by mail cr on per- 
sonal application, about any 
hotel or boarding-house in the 
world (furnishing their circulars 
or cards, if issued), the time-table 
of any railway or steamship line, 
and information about all tours. 
It is able to do this by keeping 
constantly in stock a supply of 
the latest printed matter issued 
by the various houses and trans- 
portation companies in all parts 
of the world, and by keeping a 
clerical force ready at a moment’s 
notice, in almost every case, to 
furnish the information desired. 

No charge is made to the 
applicant for furnishing this in- 
formation, nor is any charge 
made to any hotel or transporta- 
tion company. Inquirers may 
therefore depend on getting im- 
partial information, as it makes 
no difference to The Outlook 
where or by what route one who 
consults it goes, so long as he finds the place he is looking for— 
which latter, however, the Recreation Department is much con- 
cerned about. 

Many people are naturally curious as to why The Outlook 
Company does this work. It is done, first, to make The 
Outlook of increased value to its readers: a subscriber to ‘Ihe 
Outlook subscribes, in a certain way, to the right to use fully and 
freely the Recreation Depart- 
ment, as well as to the paper. 
In addition to this, The Outlook 
is introduced to many new read- 
ers through this unique depart- 
ment, and it is by the same 
means made one of the most 
valuable advertising mediums in 
the world for all hotels and 
transportation lines. 

Packages of printed matter 
come in by express from all 

‘ parts of the country daily, and 
* the mails bring a liberal supply 
of hotel literature. 
counted and put away in bulk 
in the proper places, and a record 
is made of all on the Card 
Catalogue. Usually fifty circu- 
lars or cards are received ata 
time from the smaller houses, 
while the larger ones send a 


This is all. 


hundred or upward. This stock is frequently inspected, and not 
allowed to run below a certain figure before the house is asked 
for an additional supply. Railroad and steamship lines send 
goodly packages, during the season, of their illustrated guides, 
excursion rates, etc., while packages of time-tables come from 
every railroad issuing them. Sailings of ocean steamers in all 
ports of the world are on hand, and sailings of river boats and 
lake steamers are also kept in stock. The system of keeping 
this immense amount of printed information is so complete that 
it takes but a moment for a clerk to furnish the circular of any 
hotel in the Adirondacks or the White Mountains inquired for 
by the first caJler, and another.moment to get out information 
concerning a trip to the Yellowstone Park, a voyage to the 
Riviera, or a trip up the Nile. 

Four mails a day bring letters from everywhere, which are 
opened and placed in the hands of the proper clerks for answer. 
As an illustration of the way in which an application is answered, 
the following letters are published, with the replies: 


Recreation Department, The Outlook : 
Gentlemen—Will you kindly send me a plan of trip including places of great- 
est interest and beauty in the White Mountains, N. H.? I would like to know 


The Recreation Department 


the names of the most desirable hotels, and the probable cost of a three or four 
weeks’ trip. (Miss) L. W. 

Dwight, June 30, 1894. 

The Recreation Department answered this letter by return 
mail, sending the time-tables of the connecting routes from 
Dwight. Illinois, to the White Mountains, with the pamphlets 
issued by the three White Mountain railroads, describing the 
attractive spots; the pamphlets issued by the larger: hotels ; 
and a note giving rate of fare and probable — for the 
tour. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook: 

Will you please give me information in regard to Delaware Water-Gap, the 
fare, if it is in a mountainous region, and whether-I could obtain board !or 
$15.00 or $16 00; also if there is boating ? An early reply will greatly oblige one 
of your readers. W. F. 

Bay Ridge, L. I., June 16, 1894. 

This was answered, without the need of a letter, by sending the 
book issued by the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad 
describing Delaware Water-Gap, and answering all questions 
asked. Circulars of houses making about the rates asked for 
were also sent, with the time-tables of both the railroads from 
New York. 

The following letters explain themselves : 

[Request] 
The Outlook Company, New York: . 

Dear Friends—Will you kindly furnish me withascomplete information as 
possible, or convenient, concerning a tour which, starting from New York, 
includes a visit to the North Cape, the principal cities of Germany, a part of 
Switzerland, Venice, and Milan, with a few days in Paris? There will be 
three in the party—my wife, son (twelve years of age), and myself. Our time 
will be limited to about ten weeks, to be taken in summer of 1895. With 
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other information, shall be pleased 
if you can give approximate cost. 
We map out our route early, that 
our reading may be done appropri- 
ately. Thanking you inadvance fur 
anticipated kindness, am, 
Yours truly, W. W. 

Bridgeport, Conn., October 1, 1804. 


[Acknowledgment] 
The Outlook Company, New York 
City: 

Gentlemen—tlad I not been away 
enjoying an outing when your ser- 
viceable package reached my office, 
I should certainly have acknowl- 
edged its receipt erethis. Mrs. W. 
and I have gained considerable valu- 
able information through your kind- 
ly service to us, and we thank you 
most heartily for it. Trusting that 
‘some time I may be able to serve 
you in turn, [am 

Yours gratefully, W. W. 

Bridgeport, Conn., October 18, 1894. 


[Request] 
Recreation Department of 
The Outlook: 
Dear Sirs—I am anxious to find 


out the best way to get from Boston to Brantingham, Lewis Co., N. Y., and 


also the best way to reach Brantingham from New York. Can yousend me 
time-tables or information about routes? It will be a great convenience to me 
if you will. 


Philadelphia, July 23, 1894. 


Very truly yours, ; W. P. 


[Acknowledgment] 
The Outlook Co.: 
Dear Sirs—I thank you very much for your kindness in sending the time- 


tables for which [ asked. They have shown me exactly what I want to know. 


[ inclose stamp to cover the excess of postage. 
_ Very truly yours, W. Pi 
Chestnut Hill, Phila., August 4, 1894. 


Letters with their answers are taken from the desks of the. 


answering clerks to the mailing desk, where a clerk is employed 
in getting the matter ready for the mail. Each letter is checked 
up here by the clerk to see that it has been properly answered ; 
and. if so, the matter is carefully wrapped and stamped, and is 
ready for the post-officey All mail, so far as possible, is an- 
swered the same day it is received. The Outlook Company pays 
the postage on all matter sent out, and does not request that an 
inquiry be accompanied by a stamp. } 
The printed matter on the shelves and in the drawers is all 
in alphabetical order, and corresponds with the cards in the Card 
Catalogue. The drawers contain hotel and _ boarding-house 
_ literature, while the shelves are filled with matter issued by the 
various transportation lines. Two large cases hold the folders 
of the American railways, while the case between is filled with 
the sailings of ocean steamers, and boats of the Jake, river, and 
bay lines. In another series of drawers are kept the foreign 
printed matter and time-tables, circulars, etc., on the various 
routes and hotels in the countries outside of North America. 
The Card Catalogue is an important part of the Recreation 


Department. Here are between torty and fifty thousand cards, 


each representins some hotel or boarding-house, with detailed 
information as to each. A clerk is kept constantly busy adding, 
correcting, and changing the information regarding the various 
houses. Here a house has been enlarged, another has been 
burned, another rebuilt, a new house added, and so on. All this 
» is put on the proper 
] °cards, and the cata- 
logue is kept as near- 
ly up to date as pos- 
sible. 

The Recreation De- 
partment specially 
represents many of 
the more important 
hotels, and is able to 
show photographs, 
and in many cases 
give persone] infor- 
mation as to the 


roundings. 
Hundreds of let- 
ters of thanks are 
received by the man- 
agement of the de- 
partment, showing 
cordial appreciation 
of the help we are 
able to afford to 
those planning vaca- 


Using Card Catalogue 


Reception-Room 


house and its sur- 


tions or pleasure trips. A 
few of these letters are given: 


Dear Sir: I acknowledge with 
many thanks receipt of your favor of 
the 19th inst., and fully appreciate 
your courtesy in sending me the 
splendid selection of advertising 
material as to Hotels and Railways 
of Florida. 1 can now readily and 
easily make out my itinerary. If the 
Railways and Health Resorts could 
only know of the thoroughness with 
which the Recreation Department 
answers inquiries, am sure the 
advertising of this nature in The 

- Outlook would be greatly increased. 
Very truly, W.A. 
Philadelphia, December 1, 1804. 


Dear Outiook: Thank you very 
much for your generous supply of 
information with regard to our pro- 
posed trip. We shall not go before 
the middle of January, and since you 
are so kind as to offer to send latest 
information, we can only thankfully 
accept. It is plain to be seen that 
you belong to the “‘ Lend-a-Hand”’ 
Society ; so do we, and, if we can do nothing else in return for your kindness, 
we may be able to pass it along. 

: Yours admiringly, M. F. 

Meriden, Conn., October 25, 1804. . 

Recreation Department, The Outlook Co. : 

Dear Sirs—I wish to acknowledge, with many thanks, the exceedingly full, 
useful, and interesting material with which you so kindly answered my inquiry. 
1 have taken passages for two on the Fulda, from New York to Genoa, Novem- 
ber 10, as result of your information. I am very sure so well conducted a 
department as yours must meet with much appreciation among your sub- 
scribers. Yours truly, F. B. 

Boston, Mass., October 18, 1894. 

Manager Recreation Department : 

Dear Sir—I am very much obliged to you indeed for the information I got 

from your Recreation Department on the occasion of my recent trip to San 


fed 
- 


Railroad and Steamship Time-Tables 


Francisco. I was at a loss at first where I should go for information as regards 
the climate and the hotels. You put me in possession of a very thorough 
knowledge, for which, as I say, I thank you exceedingly. 
Yours truly, E. 5. 
New York, December 3, 1804. 


Manager Recreation Department: 

Each summer I find I[ can get my most satisfactory information and assist- 
ance for summer trips by applying to The Outlook. This summer we have 
engaged to go to Jefferson, N. H., starting on the Priscilla, Tuesday, the 31st. 
We have been unable to get any time-tables for Boston. Could you tell us what 
time we get into Boston and time of leaving there? Also, if we have a couple 
of hours at the Hub, what little sightseeing might we do? or 1n case we stayed 
over one day. what points of interest to visit? So late in the season, will it be 
necessary to engage ous stateroom beforehand? With many thanks for past 
favors, | am, Very respectfully, L. N. 

New York, July 26, 1894. 


Although the larger part of the work of the Recreation De- 
partment is done through the mail, there have been many thou- 
sands of personal calls made on the Department.. We are glad 
to have all who can do so call, for we are oiten able by a personal 
interview of a few moments to give better information than is 
possible by mail. 


All readers of The Outlook and their friends are cordially 


invited to make iull and tree use of the facilities which The 
Outlook office furnishes. In the Reception-Room, for the con- 
venience of our constituency, are ample facllities for writing, 
telephoning, telegraphing, or messenger service. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 18ss. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


COLLEGE Morningside 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


30, 32, and 34 East 57th St.. New York 
Special students admitted. 


Connecticut 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth. offers 
every facility for care, education, and training, with tne 
s of a pleasant country home. ef 
J.J. KINDRED, M.D.. Med. Supt., formerly Clinical 
Ass’t Darenth School for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. 
M. Lita KINDRED, Principal. 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Early application for Sept. 26th , is requested. 
Mine SARA} SMITE, Principal. 


NEX, HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 

This School for Girls, on the most beautiful avenue 
of the ‘City of Elms,” offers superior advantages in 
Finishing course of study and in yonlene Preparatory. 
Apply early. Mrs. and Miss CADY., Principals. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS 


The work in Latin, Greek, 
an oiie reparatory. e comforts oO 


Germany 
AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL 


In Berlin, Germany 
Offers to young ladies the best opportunities in German, 
French, and Music, with home care_and chaperonage. 
Vacation trips to Russia, the North Caps. and different 
parts of Germany. The Principal, Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 
refers by permission to Mrs. Grover Cleveland. Address 


f 
Miss RUBY I. GILBERT, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Illinois 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fall Term Opens September 18, 1895 
Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparato 
School. Specially organized departments of Music an 
. Well-equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymnasium. 
Resident Physician. Memorial Hall enables students to 
reduce expenses. For catalogue address 


F. A ERSON 
- Lock Box 9. Rockford. Illinois. 


Massachusetts 


GROVE _ HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens roth, 1895. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. | 
Miss VRYLING WILDER BurruM, A.B., Principal. 


The Sauveur College of Languages ana 


the Amherst Summer School 
2zoth Session opens July 1, 1895. For Program address 
Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


AMHERST, MASS. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNSS HOME SCHOO 


for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 10, 180s. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park S8t., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


10 Ashburton Place, Boston 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. F ircul 
address H. BENNELT, Deane 


64 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls 


will begin its fourth year October 2, 1895. 
Circulars on application. 


Montclair M wlitary Academy, 


Montclair, New Fersey. 


GYMNASIUM. 


To ‘turn a boy loose” in a gymnasium at the start is 
just as intelligent a proceeding as to start him in the chem- 


ical laboratory without an instructor. 


He may possibly learn 


something, but the chances are he will only injure himself. 
Our students take their gymnasium work as they do 
their studies regularly, systematically, and always under- 
the eye and direction of the physical instructor. | 
At entrance a student passes a rigid physical examin 
ation, and his gymnasium work is planned to overcome any 
physical defects and to develop a perfect physical growth. 
The gymnasium is only a means to an end — we find 


our best minds in our best bodies. 


Parents are cordially 


invited to visit us, though we gladly mail our catalogue. 


J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


HE 
Siglar School 


The usual course with a boy 
is to let him waste his time 
till you think he ought to 
know more; then push him. 

This is not education. My . 


notion is not to cram him with knowledge, but to draw him out, develop him; teach 
him how to do things, to think; all under guidance more or less; and the less he 


seems to need, the better the guidance. 
pamphlet. 3 


If you have a boy, let me send you my 


HENRY W. SIGLAR, Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 


The Leading Consarvatory of Amorica. 


CaRL Director. 


Ww | oF Send for Prospectus 
giving full information. 


Frank W. Ha ce, General Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


Williston Seminary 


or scientific school. New laboratories with electrical 
All buildings mented by steam. Fall term 
pt. 12, 1895. Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 


LOWELL 
Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishing school, in 
Belvidere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; 


» pupils sent on certificate to other colleges. Special 


advantages in modern languages, art, and music. 
Number of house wis limited to twenty. 
Address Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MAGNOLIA TERRACE 


Mr. and Mrs. Joun McDuvuFrie’s School for Girls. 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

A Summer outing by the sea for Boys between the ages 
of 8 and 14, combining a little regular study with a health- 
ful out-door life, and instruction in land and water sports. 

REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION: 

Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor Pl.,N.Y. 
Rev. WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, M.A., Head Master. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls ¥gzsester 


Sapeonen preparation for College. Intermediate, Aca. 
demic, and Special Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular- 


Worcester Academy 
or Scientific School. Buildings new with every modern 
improvement of School-House, Dormitories, Dining 
Hall, Gymnasium and Infirmary with trained nurse. 
Superior Playgrounds, 62d year begins Sept. 4, 1895. 

D, W. ABercrombiz, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Michigan 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 73 
Stimson Place, Detroit, Mich.—Eighteenth 
year opens sepyenenet 18th, 1895. Twenty-five received 
in the school-family. Certificate admits to Vassar, 
Wellesley, and the University of 
M. LicGcett, A.B., Prin. 
JEANNETTE M. LiGGetTT, Associate Prin. 


New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New York & Philadelphia. Capt. T. D. LANDON, 
Com’d’t. Rev. T. H. LANpon, Prin., Bordentown, N. J. 


FOR GIRLS of 

allages, Looks to 
Seven Gables ” 3! 
well as higher mental culture. Boating, stately trees, 
ndsomely appointed building. Gymnasium, A thor- 
oughly modern school ative French and German 
Teachers; 20th year. Certificate admits to Smith. Direct 


trains from New York. Address for Catalogue 
Mrs. SARAH S. Westcott, Principal, Bridgeton, N. J. 


HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE 
Hackettstown, New Jersey ca 
College preparat for Gentlemen._ Ladies’ College. 
Music. AM. Best buldiing its 


lass. Locati d. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
W. P. FERGUSON, B_D.. Pres. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 
and German Boarding and Day Schoo! 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 


Circulars of Information, **‘ Teachers College 
Bulletin.’’ WALTER L. HERVEY. President. 
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New Jersey 


Rhode Island 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. Advantages of New York. Home 
comforts for boarding Pe . Principal, Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge School. The Summit School Co 
Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 


SU MMIT ACADEMY, Summit, N. J., for Boys. | 


Ten resident pupils, Home comforts and refinements 
scipline. Summer Session for 


combined with strict 
AMES HEARD, A.M., Principal. 


Study or recreation. 


New York 


DIRONDACKS! CAMP CEDAR!! A Sum- 
mer School for ten boys under 16 years. July 1st 
to September 7th. Address 
E. D. Montanyeé, Trenton, N. J. 


for the higher education of 


WELLS COLLEGE young women. The revised 


catalogue gives full information on requirements for 
admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, and 
government of Wells College. 

WILLIAM E, Waters, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The forty-fifth year. For circulars address ak 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 


East Greenwich Academy 


ounded 182. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve courses. 
$200 a year. Sept. 10. Write for illustrated catalogue. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D.., Principal, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


PRIZE ESSAY 


A friend of Brown University has offered the sum of 

as a prize to encourage the historical study of the 

evelopment of religious liberty in America. e fol- 
lowing regulations respecting its award are proposed : 

1. The prize shall be open to general competition. 

2. It shall be given to the writer of the best essay on 
one of the three following themes : : 

(a) A critical comparison of the claims put forward, 
on behalf of Rhode Island and Maryland, respectively, 
regarding the first establishment of religious liberty in 

merica; 

(6) A eritical history of the movement toward dis- 
establishment and religious liberty in Connecticut; _ 

(c) A critical history of the movement toward dis- 
establishment and religious liberty in Massachusetts. 
3. No. essay shall be received which is not founded 

upon criginal research. 

4. The prize shall be awarded at Commencement, 1806; 
essays submitted in competition for it shall be placed in 
the hands of the President of Brown University on or 
before May 1, 1806. 

5. The essays shall not bear the writer’s name, but an 
assumed name. A paper bearing the writer’s real name 
shall be inclosed in a sealed envelope. upon which shall 
be written the assumed name, and which shall be handed 
in with the essay. . 

Brown University, May 20, 1&5. 


CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. Established 1876. Opens Sep- 
tember 18%. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


The thirtieth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


Union Spring, Cayuga Co., N. Y. (Society of Friends.) 
THE OAKWOOD SEMINARY 


On Cayuga Lake; beauty and healthfulness of location 
unsurpassed. college-fitting and character-building 
school for both sexes __ Send for catalogue. 

. ELIJAH COOK, A.M., Principal. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 46th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WEL Ls Buck, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL ¥OR GIRLS, 

The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

A beautiful school. Advantages of New York City. 
Illustrated circulars. 


Ohio 


Ouro, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
F all term begins September 25. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S School for Girls. Pre- 
aratory to se MawrCcllege. Within five 
more than forty pees s have entered Bryn_Mawr College 
rom this school. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, 
and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General and Col- 
lege-Preparatory courses. Eighth year opens Sept. 25, 
1895. For circular, address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal.. 


Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. 


A Christian College. under the care of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Pennsylvania. Classical 
Latin and General Scientific, Civil, Electrica 
and Mining Engineering and Chemical Courses, 


For Catalogues, &c., address 
THe REGISTRAR. 


Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day School 


or Girls. 46th year opens Sept. 26.__Academical and 
Preparatory College courses. 135U Pine St., Phila. 


GER MANTOWN, Philadelphia, Pa. Walnut Lane 
School. Boarding and Day School for girls. 3othi 
year opens Sept. 25th. Academical and college prepara- 
tory courses. For circular address Mrs. THEODORA B 
RICHARDs, Principal. 
Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
#101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
For Girls. Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day, 14th year. Academic, College Pre- 
paratry,and Musical Depts. For illus. catalogue and 
references address Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


Ppens Sept. 25. Established in 
rom Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 
cular, apply to Principals, FRANCES E. BENNETT, SYLVIA 
J. Eastman, Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


For 
Young Ladies 
Twenty minutes 


cation. 
LYON & HEA 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Cooking Utensils, Cutlery, 
Crockery, Fine China and Glass. 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


WATER FILTERS AND COOLERS 
CEDAR AND CAMPHORWOOD CHESTS 


EWISE 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


Approved by the Highest Medi- 
cal Authorities as a perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation for infants and adults. 

POSITIVELY RELIEVES 
PRICKLY HEAT, NETTLE RASH, 
CHAFED SKIN, SUNBURN, Etc. 

Removes Blotches, Pimples, and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. De- 
lightful after shaving. Decorated Tin Box, 
Sprinkler Top. All druggists, or mailed 
for 25cents. Send for Free Samples. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., - NEWARK, N. J. 


ORGANS-The Lyon 
alli: & Healy Church Organs 

ut remarkable value. 
r rices from $300 for a good 
instrument of fine tone, suit- 
able for_a small church, up- 
ward. For $975 an instru- 
ment of great power,contain- 
ing 609 speaking notes, two 
manuals and pedals. Only church organ of the 
size having pneumatic pistons, pneumatic step- 
action, and made of standard measurements 
adopted by the College of Organists, London, 
Eng. Indorsed by leading organists everywhere, 
Fully guaranteed for five years. Sketches, speck 
fications and prices promptly furnished on appl 

i Time payments may be arranged. 

. 36 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


NYY 


sates 


MEN OR 


MEN OF Will $1,200 a Year 


Secure your services? That is the average salary we pay 
agents for selling ‘‘ Sacred Pictures and their Teachings.” 

fine engravings | Famous religious pamatings repro- 
duced in the original oil colors! Contracts made by the 
month or by the year with reliable ag = Reference 
required. KerysTONE PusLisHinG Co., Eighth and Lo- 
cust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a ——— . Montbly payments. 52-page cat. free. 


45 Liberty St., New York. 


Constable 


Country House 
Furnishings. 


Chinese and Japanese 
Mattings, Rugs, Mats, 
Swiss Curtains, 

Muslin Draperies, 
Shades, Slip Covers, 
Chintzes, Cretonnes, 

Table Linens, Sheetings, 
Towels and Toweling$. 


CARPETS 


Best Brussels 


$1.00 per Yard. 


Proadovay KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 


of the 
West 
muslin 
for their 


white 


skirts. 


Rootbeer contains enough sarsa- 
parilla alone to give it the highest 
place as a promotor of good health. 
Tothis,add the most delicious herbs, 


roots, barks and berries and you have 
the reason why millions of people 
drink and grow healthful on Hires’ 


Rootbeer 


A 25c. package makes 5 gallons 
CHAS. E. HIRES CO., PHILA. 


| 
Pri 
iad 
"AIRES 
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“MINERVA CUP” 


ing 


- 


TRADE 


Solid Silver 


(Exclusively. ) 


IR LANG 


Club. 


Wuitinc Co. 
Silversmiths, 
mate «. Broadway & 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Cheviots, Mohairs, Brilliants, Coverts, Tweeds, Tricotines, and Crepons. 


Dress Goods—June Sale. 
PREVIOUS TO STOCK=TAKING. 


Commencing this week, new quotations in every section of our large Dress Goods Department; Navy Serges, 


A large assortment of Oriental Silk Crepes, for Ladies’ Waists. 
An immense collection of medium and high class Dress Goods, at prices varying from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
yard. These reductions will undoubtedly create a sensation. 
Our tables and counters have been replenished with useful lengths, desirable for skirts, dresses, and for 


Children’s wear. 


This sale will be conducted both on the Main Floor and in the Basement. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, New York. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELV¥ 
Pittsbu 

ANCHOR, 
Cinci 


Buffalo. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCE, 


Pittsburgh. 
JEWETT, 

New York. 
Louisville. 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 


Philadelphia. 
MORLEY, 
Cleveland. 


Salem, Mass. 


Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago. 
ULSTER, 
New York. 
UNION, 


Lhe Reason 


why some dealers try to sell, and some paint- 
ers use, other than genuine brands (see 
list) of White Lead is that their first cost 
is less. 
eration, and is the true economy. 

For colors, the National Lead Co.’s tint- 
ing colors are especially prepared for tinting 
Pure White Lead to any shade required. 

For pamphlet and color-card — sent free 


— address 
NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 


Quality should be the first consid- - 


EILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 


The KOMBI 


CAMERA =9 390 


Carry in pocket. Takes 25 perfect pictures 

in one loading—re-loading costs 20c. Ask 

your dealer for it, on ye for free booklet —_ 
*All About the Kom 4 

AL KEMPER 

Branches: London, Berlin. 182-134 Cake "Street, Chicago 


/ 
> 
Pg _ 
= 
LI 
cH! 
ATLANTIC, Pa 
New York. S w*'S 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
PittsBurgi. ips ch 
BRADLEY, > ¢ 
BROOKLYN, 
COLLIER, 
St. Louis. 
| 
MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 
St. Louis, 
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R. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW has given a din- 
ner to the chiefs in the Republican party. 
At the same table sat Governor McKinley, 
ex-President Harrison, and Governor Mor- 
ton, popularly supposed to be rival candi- 


dates for the Presidency. There were 


also present Lieutenant-Governor Saxton, Mayor Strong, 
Theodore Rcosevelt, and William Brookfield, and with 
them Thomas C. Platt, Edward Lauterbach, and Speaker 
Fish, one group representing the reform element, ‘the 
other the machine element, in the Republican organiza- 
tion. Dr. Parkhurst was not of the company. The avowed 
object of this dinner was to promote harmony within the 
party. So far as this can be done by removing personal 


differences, securing mutual understanding, reducing indi- 


vidual ambitions to a minimum, and thus obtaining co- 
operation of all elements for a common end, it is very 
desirable—provided the end in view is a worthy one. 
This is the vital question. We have supposed that Mr. 
Platt and Mr. Lauterbach regard party ascendency as the 
_ chief end to be kept in view, and municipal reform as 
subordinate thereto; we hope that Lieutenant-Governor 
Saxton, Governor Morton, and Mayor Strong regard munic- 
ipal reform as the chief end to be kept in view, and party 
ascendency as subordinate thereto. This is an issue 
which cannot be settled by compromise or mutual conces- 
sions, and therefore will not disappear in the good-fellow- 
ship of a dinner-table. Our readers do not need to be told 
that, in our judgment, the country needs nothing so much 
as leaders, in both the great. parties, who care for party 
ascendency only in order to secure the incorporation in the 
Government of certain great political principles. Avy 
party ascendency obtained for the sake of spoils or by 
their distribution is pernicious ; and if spoils are the end 
and spoils the means, it makes very little difference which 
party wins, the spoilsmen are still in the ascendant. 
In Ohio, where the Republican party is divided into two 
factions, represented respectively by Foraker and McKin- 
ley, the indications are that in the last State Convention 
Foraker was in control. This may simply mean that in 
the game of politics, where one player cannot always suc- 
ceed, the victory was won by the less scrupulous if not the 
more astute politician; or it may mean that even Ohio 
Republicans are dissatisfied with that policy of a per- 
manent and prohibitory tariff which passes under the pop- 
ular name of McKinleyism. We suspect that the latter 
quite as much as the former is indicated. 

The spirit of the spoils system is strikingly illustrated 
by recent events in this State. The new Constitution 
makes the merit system in all appointments and promo- 
tions in the civil service of the State mandatory, and laws 
existing before the Constitution was passed provide for a 
Civil Service Commission to co-operate with the Governor 
in securing appointments on the principles of Civil Service 


Reform. On the 16th of last April the Governor ap- 
proved and promulgated rules framed by this Commission, 
classifying all places under the Commissioner of Public 
Works, and providing that they should be filled in accord- 
ance with Civil Service Reform principles. It should be 
further added that eminent lawyers, having been consulted, 
declared that no additional legislation was required to make 
the constitutional provision operative, and that to appoint 
officers to places of public trust regardless of the new Con- 
stitution would be clearly illegal. In spite of all these 
facts, the Commissioner of Public Works has disregarded 
the Civil Service Commission, the rules promulgated by 
the Governor, and the provisions of the Constitution itself, 
and has made the appointments in his department upon 
some principle known only to himself, but which we may 
reasonably believe to be the principle of rewarding persons 
for party service rendered in the past, or hiring them to 
render party service in the future. As we understand it, 
the Governor has complete power to set aside these appoint- 
ments ; and it is at least uncertain whether the State Treas- 
urer has any power to pay the salaries to office-holders 
thus appointed in disregard of the Constitution of the State. 
He certainly would not have such power if the Legislature 
had done its duty and provided the additional legislation 
called for by the Constitution. It is not for us to deter- 
mine what are the duties of either the Governor or the 
Treasurer in the premises. It is enough for us to point out 
the fact that the spoils system not only disregards the pub- 
lic welfare, but insolently sets aside Governor, Commission, 
and the Constitution itself whenever they become obsta- 
cles in its way. ‘The issue between the two principles— 
one that men are to be appointed only for the. service 
which they will render to the State in their office, the 
other that they are to be appointed primarily for the ser-_ 
vice which they have rendered or will render to their 
party—has never been more clearly presented. The public 


’ will watch with interest to see what is the result of the 


issue thus clearly joined. 

Senator Sherman, at the Ohio Republican Convention, 
made a strong speech in advocacy of what we may call 
Republican principles. His statement of the tariff principle 
is all involved in one sentence: ‘‘ We prefer to tax foreign 
productions rather than our own.” He apparently desires 
to re-establish the McKinley tariff, though with possible 
modifications. On the financial question he appears to 
advocate bimetallism, but seems to us really to advoeate 
gold as the standard and the use of silver as a subsidiary 
coin. He affirms that the ratio between gold and silver 
has been disturbed by the enormous increase of the produc- 
tion of silver in the United States, Mexico, and Australia, 
because “it is a universal law that price or value is meas- 
ured by quantity.” He would approve of a change of ratio 
between gold and silver, but, until this can be accomplished 
by international agreement, affirms that the only logical way 
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is “to coin both metals, and maintain the coinage of the 
cheaper metal at par by limitation of the amount, and 
redemption when in excess of the demand for it.” ‘ Such,” 
he says, “is now the policy of the United States and of 
every great commercial nation, including every country in 
Europe.” This is not, properly speaking, bimetallism. A 
policy the object of which is to keep silver at a par with 
gold, any more than gold at a par with silver, makes 
gold the standard and compels silver to conform to 
it. The bimetallists’ criticism of Mr. Sherman’s speech 
will be that he neglects to note the fact that demand as 
well as supply controls price, and that the demonetization 
of silver reduces the demand, and thus has lowered its 
value—a fact which Mr. Sherman ignores. It is hardly 
necessary for us to add that we agree with him that the 
free coinage of silver by the United States alone would 
probably mean the single standard of silver and the de- 
monetization of gold—a monometallic system the evils 
of which, though different, would probably not be less 
and would not at all improbably be much greater than 
those of a gold monometallic system. While on this sub- 
ject we may note the fact that the Hon. William C. Whit- 
ney, who has just returned from a tour in Europe, has, in a 
published interview, reported that bimetallism is making 
progress in Great Britain and in Germany. He appar- 
ently thinks, as we under present conditions do, that the 
wisest course for conservative bimetallists in America is to 
await the development of bimetallism abroad. Free silver 
in the United States would be more apt to retard than to 
accelerate the adoption of bimetallism by the world. 

Ex-Secretary Hugh McCulloch, who died last week at 
his country home near Washington, was a Maine man. 
He was educated at Bowdoin and in Boston. He went 
West in early life and settled at Fort Wayne, Ind., estab- 
lishing himself as a banker. In 1863 he resigned the 
presidency of the Bank of the State of Indiana to accept 
the office of Comptroller of the Currency offered him by 
Secretary Chase. In 1865, on the resignation of Mr, Fessen- 
den, Mr. McCulloch was appointed by President Lincoln 
Secretary of the Treasury. At that time the Government 
was still in great financial perplexities, and heavy de- 
mands were pressing upon an almost empty treasury. Mr. 
McCulloch immediately raised by further loans what was 
needed to pay the enormous amounts due to half a million 
soldiers and sailors, with whose services the Government 
was now in a position to dispense. In less than six months 
from the time of his appointment all the matured obliga- 
_ tions of the Government were paid. His next most impor- 
tant work was to convert the short-time obligations into a 
funded debt. As has been well said, “‘ Without his quiet, 
prudent, and. business-like inauguration of this vitally 
important policy, Mr. Sherman would not have had his 
opportunity of ten years later.” Mr. McCulloch held 
office until 1869. In 1884, upon the resignation of the 
late Secretary Gresham, he was again appointed Secretary 
of the Treasury, and continued in office until the expira- 
tion of President Arthur’s term. To Mr. McCulloch as 
much as to any man we owe the steady reduction of our 
National debt and the return to specie payments. His 
public service was marked by peculiar sagacity and fore- 
sight, and his character by modesty, firmness, and an 
absolute lack of political ambitions. 

The Constitution submitted to the voters of Utah—and 
certain to be accepted—contains many provisions of un- 
usual interest. The clauses relating to woman suffrage 
not only guarantee to women the right to vote on the same 
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terms as men, but also the right to hold office and to 
perform every public duty, except service in the militia. 
Plural marriages are forever prohibited. The Legisla- 
ture is required to establish public schools, free from 
all ecclesiastical control, throughout the Territory, and thus 
the prohibition of polygamy is made doubly secure. In 
a manner contrasting sharply with the policy of most West- 
ern States, no one is to be permitted to vote in Utah until 
he has become a full citizen of the United States. The 
conservative reform of the jury system is likewise to be 
embodied in the fundamental law of the new State. In 
civil cases, when three-fourths of the jury agree, the decision 
is binding. This change does away with the anomaly of 
permitting the opinion of one man on the side of the defend- 
ant to outweigh the opinions of eleven men on the side of 
the plaintiff. In criminal cases no one can gain and every 
one must lose by an unjust decision against the defendant, 
and the old requirement of a unanimous verdict was in 
accordance with public policy. But in civil cases the in- 
terests of the plaintiff are no more sacred than the interests 
of the defendant, and the law should guard them with the 
same care. The requirement of an agreement among three-_ 
fourths of the jury secures deliberation in cases of doubt. 


The plan proposed by Mr. Edward P. North, of the Public 
Works Department of this city, to the Commissioner 
of Public Works is to be commended to all students of 
municipal reform. It is that in repaving New York City 
the asphalt pavements be first put down in the poorer and 
more crowded wards of the city. Itis to be said to the 
credit of Tammany—which needs all the credit it cam 
get—that a step in this direction was taken under its 
régime. The reasons for it are obvious. First: the 
poorer sections are the crowded sections, and the end of 
government should be the greatest good. of the greatest 
number. Second: it is impossible to keep cobblestone 
pavements clean, difficult to keep block pavement clean, 
possible to keep asphalt pavement absolutely clean; and 
this is the first requisite, from a sanitary point of view, and 
most important where the population is most dense. 
Third : the streets are the children’s playground, and in the 
tenement-house district parks are few; one city street in 
Brooklyn recently asphalted is thronged in the afternoon 
with children bicyclists, and this means health. Fourth: 
the rich can by special contributions care for their own 
streets, the poor cannot. 

We are glad to notice a distinct revival of an intellectual 
spirit in our colleges. In the West the intercollegiate de- 
bates have assumed almost the place in college life that is 
held by the-intercollegiate athletic contests in the East. 
The Western dailies that come to us strongly reflect this. 
When the recent debate took place between the represent- 
atives of the Northwestern University, Ann Arbor, and 
several other colleges, on the silver question, the Chicago 
papers gave as much as two columns to the report of it. 
The contests in the individual colleges awaken hardly less 
interest. In the University of Wisconsin, for example, 
there are something like six hundred subordinate debates 
each year, and finally a joint debate among the victors in 
these previous contests. To these joint debates an even 
exaggerated consequence is given—one of the debaters 
last year having gone all the way to Baltimore to attend 
the Bankers’ Convention in order to prepare himself for 
the debate. In the East a somewhat similar revival of 
interest has shown itself during thelast winter. The debat- 
ing contests between Harvard, Yale, and Princeton have 
not, it is true, received much notice from the newspapers, 
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nor have they, in New Haven at least, awakened a great 
deal of undergraduate enthusiasm or ambition. But it is 
a gain that they have awakened any. At Harvard, where 
the popular interest in debates has been greater, the de- 
baters have shown the effect of the better college spirit " 
better debating. 

The movement is certainly one that ought to receive en- 
couragement from all persons who either remember the 
better past of our universities or hope for their better 
future. In the early days the debating societies were the 
most popular clubs in American colleges. 
gained in such clubs by reason of forcible speaking was 
considered quite as valuable as scholastic prominence, and 
the young men who acquired readiness in debate were 
assisted by the opinion of their fellows, and somewhat by a 
larger public opinion, to success at the bar and in the State 
and National Legislatures. ‘These societies also trained 
pretty nearly all college men in parliamentary procedure, 
so that a generation ago it was difficult to find an educated 
man who could not participate in a public meeting with an 
intelligent knowledge of what he should do to accomplish 
a desired result, and an easy art of saying what he cared to 
on any subject. That this should have ceased to bea 
characteristic of so large a part of the graduates of our 
universities is little short of a scandal, and it is the duty 
of men interested in education everywhere to give their 
encouragement to the intellectual contests in colleges and 
between colleges, as well as their discouragement to the 
contests which have so lowered the intellectual life of 
undergraduates without helping the athletic life of any but 
the semi-professionals belonging to the teams. 


‘Now that the country is awakening to the necessity of 
beauty as well as honesty in public life, and that this 
instinct for better things is beginning to manifest itself in 
more genuine and impressive architecture, the seriousness 
of the smoke nuisance in many cities is making itself felt. 
Pittsburg, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Boston, and other 
cities are waking up to the enormous disadvantages of 
towns whose skies are darkened, whose buildings are dis- 
colored, and whose health is depressed by the fumes of 
smoke from the extensive burning of soft coal. One has 
only to compare the clear sky of this city, and the clear 
atmosphere which gives it so much brilliancy, with the 
murkiness of the smoke-ridden cities, to appreciate the 
immense importance, not only for beauty, but for health, 
of abating this nuisance wherever it exists. Some of our 
cities in certain winds are so swallowed up in black fumes 
that life becomes almost unendurable. At such times the 


death-rate rises perceptibly, and even healthy persons find. 


breathing difficult and irritating. Under such conditions 
beautiful buildings and objects of art of all kinds are 
speedily defaced, cleanliness is impossible, and it is now 
found that the action of the soot upon iron-work of all 
kinds is rapid and disastrous. If health, beauty, and a 
cheerfulness which comes from pure air and clear skies 
-are more important than purely commercial considerations, 
there cannot be any question about the ultimate abatement 
of the smoke nuisance in all our large cities. 


The Woman’s Congress of the Pacific Coast success- 
fully held its second annual gathering at San Francisco 
last month. Speeches of welcome were made by the 
Mayor of the city and the Governor of the State, and a 
large audience gathered to hear the addresses by well- 
known women on such topics as “The Home and ‘Educa- 


tion,” “‘ The Moral Education of the Young,” “‘ Educational 
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Influences of Home Life on Men and Women,” “The 
Relation of the Home to Education,” “ The Home and 
Ethics,” Home and #sthetics,” “The Home and 
Economics,” “The Home and Polities,” ‘“‘The Home and 
Sanitation,” ‘‘ The Home Considered Sociologically.” The 
President of the Congress was Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, 
who is widely known as the head of the San Francisco 
Kindergarten Association—one of the largest, best ap- 
pointed, and best administered in the United States. 
Reports of the activity of women on the Pacific coast 
are supplemented by the accounts of the recent meetings 
of the Woman’s Liberal Federation in England. These 
meetings seem to have been notable chiefly for the great 
variety of subjects discussed and acted upon in the way 
of resolutions, A first place on the programme was given 
the suffrage question, but the Federation recorded itself 
as strongly in favor of Welsh disestablishment, of registra- 
tion reform, of temperance legislation, of the Local Veto 
Bill, and against the selling of liquor to children. The 
subject of vivisection appears to have been discussed with 
more passion than wisdom. A proposal urging the Gov- 
ernment to limit the licenses permitting vivisection was 
adopted, and a resolution, which is described by the ** Speak- 
er” as violent and extravagant, was adopted denouncing 
vivisection. 
Federation should have put itself on record against the 
provisions for the protection of women workers which form 
a part of the Factory Bill introduced by the Home Secre- 
tary, Mr. Asquith, and which a great number of the lead- 
ing labor members of Parliament and leaders strongly 
favor. This bill would bring the management of laundries 
under the Factory Acts, diminish overtime work, abolish 
it for young people, forbid the taking of work home by 
women who are employed in the factory before and after 
dinner, authorize the Home Secretary to forbid the em- 
ployment of certain classes of persons in trades known to 
be dangerous or unhealthy. These provisions seem to be 
entirely in the interest of women workers, and it is difficult 
to understand why the Federation should have pronounced 
against a measure aimed to secure and protect the rights 
of workingwomen. 

We have received a reply, issued on behalf of the Gen- 

eral Association of Congregational Churches of this State, 


to the circular-letter of Mr. Charles R. Skinner, the State — 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, in opposition to the 
bill which has recently passed the Legislature of the State 
of New York, requiring study in the public schools on the 
nature and effects of alcohol, tobacco, and other narcotics, 
in connection with physiology and hygiene. This bill re- 
quires that four lessons a week shall be given for at least 
ten weeks a year in every grade below the second high- 
school year, and that no text-books on hygiene and physi- 
ology shall be used which do not devote at least a fifth 
of their pages to instruction upon this special topic. It is 
further provided that no teacher can be licensed who has 
not passed a satisfactory examination on the subject, and 
special penalties are provided for a failure to comply with 
the law. It is not possible for us to give in a paragraph 
the arguments for and against this measure. It must suf- 
fice to say that the measure originated in certain religious 
and philanthropic organizations, and was urged upon the 
State Legislature by prominent representatives of those 
bodies. 
the State Superintendent, and by a considerable number 
of teachers acting under his leadership. We are decidedly 
in favor of including physiology and hygiene in the subjects 


of public-school instruction, and we do not believe that 


At this distance it seems surprising that the ~ 


On the other hand, it is strenuously opposed by - 


> 
ta 
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physiology and hygiene can be properly taught without 
including instruction respecting the effects which alcoholic 
stimulants and various narcotics have upon the human 
system. But we doubt the expediency of reaching this 
result by the short cut proposed by the emihent gentlemen 
who have framed and urged this bill, and we further ques- 
tion whether they have not, in their temperance zeal, 
assigned a degree of time to this specialty out of propor- 
tion to its true relation to a broad and comprehensive 
education. It is not the function of the public school to 
conduct a temperance campaign as such, and we who be- 
lieve in temperance must be satisfied, so far as the influ- 
ence of the public school goes, with such general educa- 
tion respecting the body and its laws as will make the 
graduates from the school intelligent respecting the effect 
of alcohol, tobacco, etc.,on the human system, Itremains 
for the Governor to pass upon this particular bill. We 
are inclined to believe that if the whole subject were re- 
ferred to an educational commission composed of gentle- 
men familiar with systems of education, and interested in 
promoting intelligence upon the subject, a wiser bill than 
the present could and would be framed. For this reason 
we are not able to give our indorsement to the circular 
sent to us by the representatives of the Congregational 
Association of this State. - 
& 

Dr. Joseph Silverman, a Jewish Rabbi of New York 
City, last week, in a religious address, thus epitomized the 
Jewish creed : 

“ And what are those first principles ? They are the fundamental 
truths upon which all religions have been built, and may be expressed 
in the following creed: 

First, I believe in God. 

Second, I believe in reward for good and punishment for evil. 

Third, I believe in separating the sacred from the secular. 

- Fourth, I believe in a Sabbath for man and beast. 
_ Fifth, I believe in filial devotion to parents. 

Sixth, I believe in right to life and liberty. 

Seventh, I believe in the sanctity of marriage. 

Eighth, I believe in the rights of property. 

Ninth, I believe in truth and honesty. 

Tenth, I believe in the unselfish love of fellow-men.” 


if our readers will compare this with the Apostles’ Creed, 
they will get in contrast the fundamental articles of Juda- 
ism and Christianity : 

“IT believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the com- 
munion of saints, the es of sins, the resurrection of the body, 
and the life everlasting.” 


Changing the order, and making these affirmations in a 


slightly different form, the Christian believes all that the Jew 
does; but he also believes, on the evidence of Christ and 
his resurrection, in the individual and personal immortality 
of the soul, in a divine provision for delivering the indi- 
vidual from the sins with which he has entangled himself, 
in a spiritual communion with others, based on and the 
expression of his spiritual character, and in a direct and 
immediate converse with God, speaking to and dwelling in 
the hearts of his children. Perhaps Judaism believes all 
this ; we think the Judaism of Isaiah believed most of it ; 
but Rabbi Silverman makes no mention of any of it in his 


creed. 


It is reported that the branch of the Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland to which Professor Drummond belongs is 
being urged by some of its more conservative members to 
put him on trial for heresy, because of the teachings of his 
Lowell lectures now published under the title of ‘The 
Ascent of Man.” We hope that this threat will not deter 
Professor Drummond from completing the work which 
that admirable book began. It needs to be supple- 
mented by a second volume showing the relation which 
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the doctrine of evolution, as presented in the first, bears 
to the doctrine of redemption, wrought into the faith 
of Christendom. It must frankly be conceded that 
theology has generally based the doctrine of redemption 
upon the doctrine of the fall, and it is not strange that 
men reared in the old school of theology think that faith in 
Christ and in his salvation depends upon faith in Adam and 
in original sin. We are very sure that the Bible does not 
thus build redemption on the fall of man. The doctrine 
of redemption runs through the whole Bible from Genesis 
to Revelation, while the fall of Adam is mentioned only in 
the third chapter of Genesis and in one Epistle of Paul. It 
is never referred to by historian, poet, prophet, apostle, or 
by Christ himself. We believe that it is quite possible to 
state the Biblical doctrine of redemption wholly dissociated 
from the notion of a fall in Adam. We knowof no one so 
well qualified to make such a restatement as Professor 
Drummond, and we know of no way in which he could do 


‘ so much to abate religious prejudice against the doctrine 


of evolution by such a restatement of the Scriptural doc- 
trine of redemption. . 
& 
A great deal of attention has been attracted in England 
by the recent speech in convocation of the Bishop of Here- 
ford on the question of Welsh Disestablishment. The 
candor, the moderation, and the fine temper of the:speech 
make it impossible to dismiss it lightly, although its con- 
cessions are extremely distasteful to the opponents of dis- 
establishment in Wales. The Bishop declared that, in his 
judgment, the question of Establishment is always one of 
expediency rather than of principle. He took the ground 
that an alliance between the State and the Church is nat- 
ural and legitimate when the State and the Church are 
made up of the same persons acting in different capacities 
and for different ends. When, however, this is not the 
case, and the State and the Church are made up of different 
bodies of people, a sense of irritation and injustice is in- 
evitable ; and where the divergence becomes pronounced, 
the alliance becomes not only unnatural but dangerous. 
In the opinion of the Bishop of Hereford, the latter con- 
dition obtains in Wales, where the alienation of the people 
from the Church is unquestioned, and constitutes, in our 
judgment, the decisive consideration in the whole ques- 


tion. For the Welsh representatives in Parliament are 


practically unanimous, 31 being strongly in favor of Dises- 
tablishment and only 3 opposed to it. The Bishop of 
Hereford’s speech appears to have been a model of dispas- 
sionateness andcandor. The world would gain immensely 
if these qualities were cultivated in religiow$ bodies, for it 
is unhappily true that where light ought to be character- 
istic of discussion, heat is generally substituted. : 


In the Lower House of the Prussian Legislature the 
resolution in favor of an international bimetallism was 
passed by a large majority, but not until it had been modi- 
fied by an amendment declaring that Germany ought not 
to participate in an international agreement unless Eng- 
land was also a party thereto. Right on the heels of this 
news came the declaration of the English Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir William V. Harcourt, that the English 
Ministry was opposed to any change in the monetary sys- 
tem, and this declaration has since been made more explicit 
by the Chancellor’s reply to the memorial presented to 
him by the bankers and business men who have organized 
for the preservation of the gold standard. The salient 
part of this reply reads as follows: ‘“‘ You may rely upon 
it that her Majesty’s Government will not depart from the 
course pursued by all Governments that have preceded it, 
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and will not give countenance to any change in the funda- 
mental principles of our monetary system; nor in any dis- 
cussion in which they may be called upon to take part will 
they admit any doubt as to their intention firmly to adhere 
to the single gold standard, which you justly regard as 
essential to our well-being.as a commercial nation.” The 
Conservatives and Unionists of the gold standard com- 


mittee have likewise written to Lord Salisbury and Mr. 


Balfour urging the necessity of a noncommittal currency 
policy in the coming campaign. It does not seem possible 
that Mr. Balfour will be able to commit his party to inter- 


national bimetallism. As the Hon. Henry Chaplin said 


at the Bimetallists’ Dinner in London last August, with the 


city of London opposed to bimetallism, and the press of 


the entire country except the North of England, it is not 
likely that any Ministry would go further than the reopen- 
ing of the Indian mints to silver, with possibly the use of 


silver as well as gold for the reserves in the issue depart- 


ment of the Bank of England. 
The recent statement of the French Minister of Finance 


was commented upon in these columns two weeks ago, and | 
the very considerable deficit in the French revenue was 


noted. The “ Nation” calls attention to the fact that, 
while Governmental economy is very much in fashion in 
France, everybody is in favor of its practice by somebody 
else. Not long ago the Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance made a very urgent plea for retrenchment— 
a plea so effective.and striking that it was ordered to be 
printed and placarded in all parts of the Republic. No 


sooner was this done than the same body proceeded to — 
vote the most extravagant appropriations, especially in the 


direction of the extension of State railways into the districts 
of the gentlemen who voted the appropriations. In this 
way expenditures amounting to about $18,000,000 were 
voted. ‘These extensions are not to be made at once, but 
are spread over a number of years. 
is fixed at seventy years, and in another at one hundred 
and forty. It is beginning to be felt very generally that 
government the world over is altogether too expensive, and 
it will not be surprising if during the next decade the ques- 


tion of retrenchment becomes pressing in almost every 


great country. 


Some details of the plan for the reform of administra- 
tion in Armenia, which have been agreed upon by England, 
France, and Russia, have reached this country. The 
scheme involves too much concession on the part of the 
Sultan to be agreeable to him, and it postpones too many 
Armenian hopes to be agreeable to the Armenians. If it 
could be carried out, however, it would mark a great stage 
‘In advance in that much misruled and suffering country. 
The plan involves the appointment of an Imperial Com- 
missioner who must be approved by the three Powers; the 
organization of a mixed Commission at Constantinople, 
half of the members of which are to be Christians, to 
which is to be committed an oversight of the affairs of the 
Armenians and other Christians in that country; the 
appointment of Consuls and Vice-Consuls at the chief 
towns in each section, dith authority to see that the gen- 
eral scheme of reform is carried out; the exercise of the 
right of veto by the Great Powers on the appointment of 
Gevernors ; the selection for these Governors of compe- 
tent staffs, one-third of whom in the Armenian provinces 
shall be Christians ; the collection of taxes; the establish- 
ment of Assize Courts; the regular inspection of prisons ; 
and the disarmament of the Kurds. This scheme has been 
presented to the Sultan, who has promised to consider it— 
which means, of course, indefinite postponement, 
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The Italian Premier 


Signor Francesco Crispi, Premier of Italy, whose por- | 
trait appears on the title-page of The Outlook this week, 
and whose recent success at the polls was reported in these 
columns last weék, has long been one of the foremost 
figures in European politics. Signor Crispi is a natural 
leader of men. Born in Sicily in 1819, a student of law 
at Palermo, and subsequently a member of the Bar of 
Naples, his early life was very adventurous, and his char- 
acter and temperament have the ardor and impetuosity 
characteristic of the men of southern Italy. He took 
part in the conspiracy which led to the overthrow of the 
infamous Bomba in 1848; he was a leader in the insur- 
rection of Palermo, and was for two years the inspiring 
center of the popular revolt of the Sicilian people; he 


organized the new Sicilian revolution in 1859, joined 


Garibaldi as a soldier, bore his part in the strife and strug- 
gle of that picturesque and brilliant movement, and entered 
the first Italian Parliament in 1861 as a representative of 
the city of Palermo. His great ability and his vigor of 
character immediately placed him. in the front rank of the 
new men of the time, and from that day to this he has been 
one of the foremost leaders in Italian public life. 

Inflexible in pursuit of the aims which he very clearly 
sets before him, tenacious in holding to his policy, arbi- 
trary in his temper, Signor Crispi of late years has seemed 
to rule Italy with something very like a mailed hand; but 
there are those who believe that he still remains loyal to 
the programme which he published thirty years ago, which 
included, among other things, reduction of the bureau- 
cracy, emancipation of public administration from depend- 
ence on executive power, organization of the militia in sub- 
stitution for a standing army, independence of the univer- 
sities, separation of the legislative from the executive func- 
tions, an elective Senate, and the electoral franchise to all 
Italians of twenty-one who can read and write. The 
friends of the Premier declare that of his own will he 
has never departed from this programme ; that the vice of 
Italy is lack of discipline and of respect for law; and that, 
in the determination to develop these fundamental civic 
qualities, the Premier has recognized the necessity of a 
strong government, and has ruled Italy with a vigor which 
was not dictated by personal ambition, but by determina- 
tion to give the country a settled and stable administra- 
tion. They declare that his fundamental political dogma 
is the decentralization of political power as rapidly as pub- 
lic security makes it possible ; but that the condition of 
the country has so far largely prevented him from carrying 
out his purposes. His enemies, on the other hand, accuse 
him of unbridled personal ambition, of very unscrupulous 
use of his opportunities as a Minister, and of acting on 
the assumption that he, and he alone, rules Italy. All 
parties are agreed in recognizing his commanding ability 
and his extraordinary vigor, and of late there has seemed 
to be no other man in the country who can command pub- 
lic confidence, or who could carry on the Government. 
Grave charges of peculation, and especially of using the 
funds of the banks for federal and personal purposes, have 
been brought against him, but the only fact that has been 
discovered was a large indebtedness to the National Bank 
contracted before he first entered the Depretis Cabinet. 
There is a general belief in his integrity. 

Premier Crispi is not a talking statesman. He keeps 
his own counsel, and his most intimate political associates 
are rarely in entire possession of his thought. He is a 
master of political literature, and his command of political 


history is said to be almost unequaled. Nothing escapes 
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him either in the past or the present condition of the country. 
He knows everything that is going on in all departments 
of the Government. In religious matters he is described 
as a non-believer in creeds, but a profound believer in an 
overruling Providence. On the temporal side he is the 
uncompromising opponent of the Papal claims to infalli- 
bility and supremacy over the civil law. On the religious 
side his attitude toward the Church is reverential and con- 
ciliatory. In Italy the choice is between Roman Catholi- 
cism and skepticism—the latter being very largely professed 
by the extreme Radicals, the Socialists, and the Anarch- 
ists, who find in the Premier an uncompromising antagonist. 
As a matter of protection against these groups, if for no 
other reason, the Premier is desirous of cultivating the 
most cordial relations with the Church. He is a devout 
servant of the monarchy, and in these days the reported 
prediction of Mazzini that Crispi would be the last Minis- 
ter of the House of Savoy is often quoted. His loyalty to 
that House is beyond question. 

The latest returns from the elections held last week 
show that the Premier can count upon a majority of 


-eighty-eight, with the probability of winning some doubt- 


ful seats. His policy of alliance with Germany and 
Austria has plunged Italy heavily into debt, but his friends 
say that no other policy was possible. It is certain that 
during the last two years the Governmental receipts 
have largely increased, and the Governmental expenditures 
have shown a considerable decrease. Thirty millions of 
paper money have been withdrawn from. circulation, and 
the metallic reserve has been increased about twenty-five 
millions. ‘The rate of exchange has fallen, the rate of dis- 
count has been reduced. Italian bonds now stand seventeen 
or eighteen points higher than they did very recently. 
Signor Crispi’s strength, however, lies in the fact that in 
the popular judgment he is the only man who can com- 
mand the situation, and he is, therefore, in a sense indis- 
pensable to the administration of affairs. His defects 
spring from his qualities. His qualities seem to be invalu- 
able to the Italy of to-day. e 


Community Action 


The revival of the civic spirit, of which so many evi- 
dences appear in different parts of the country, will carry 
with it a revival of community spirit—that is, of co-opera- 
tive action, not only for good government, but for better 
order, for cleaner streets, for more perfect sanitary condi- 
tions, for truer architecture, and for greater beauty of 
arrangement and care of cities and towns. The Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship took an 
important step in its recent Conference on the “ Revival 
of Public Spirit in our Country Towns.”’ The Municipal 
Leagues which are springing up in all the great cities hint 
at a very practical way of dealing with the needs of smaller 
towns. Some form of league ought to be organized in 
every small community, charged with the general improve- 
ment of the town, morally, governmentally, and ezstheti- 


_cally. Every small country town ought to have well-kept 


streets, handsome, thoroughly equipped school-houses, good 
roads, a public library, an attractive railway station, with 
attractive approaches, and provision for out-of-door sports. 
There is less expense, in the long run, in making a town 


beautiful than in permitting it to remain dirty, ill-kempt, 


and unattractive. What is needed is concerted action— 
the habit of considering the well-being of the community 
as well as personal well-being. The Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for Promoting Good Citizenship points the way to the 
organization of similar societies in all parts of the country. 
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In His Name 


There is in some quarters a prevalent impression that 
there are certain phases of charitable work which the 
Church cannot do—not only by reason of its organization, 
but also by reason of its Master. His name is regarded 
as a hindrance, not a help. The work must be done by 
Settlements, Guilds, Clubs, Brotherhoods, and what not. 
These are mostly composed of Christian people, but they 
must conceal the fact. They must do their work incognito. 
Or, if they are avowedly Christian and go periodically to 
church, their Christian profession and Christian character. 
must not be recognized in their philanthropic work. Within 
the Club or the Guild Christ’s name must not be mentioned ; 
there must be neither prayer nor Bible ; religion must be 
carefully excluded—it is dangerous. 

We can very well understand the historic cause of this 
feeling. It is a natural reaction against ecclesiasticism 
and pietism. The first has established missions for the 
sake of the Church, and measured their value by the con- 
tribution which they have made to the growth or the credit 
of the Church. The second has aimed only at what it has 
been pleased to call conversion, and has imagined that 
the East Side could be redeemed by imaginings and emo- 
tions ; that dirty streets here could be compensated for by 
singing about golden streets hereafter; and that religion 
consists, not in brave efforts to purify the corrupt cities of 
earth, but in a seraphic vision of the New Jerusalem in 
heaven. We do not wonder that, in the reaction against 
ecclesiasticism and pietism, good and even devout men 
and women have resolved to have nothing to do with | 
church or religion in their philanthropic labor. But we 
are sure they are mistaken. 

Christ has very clearly defined his mission. He did so 
in his first sermon in the synagogue at Nazareth. He read 
Isaiah’s prophecy of the Messiah, and declared that he had 
come to fulfill it; and this is what he read : 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath: anointed 
me to preach the glad tidings to the poor: he hath sent me to heal 
the broken-hearted, to proclaim deliverance to the captives, and recov- 
ering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that ae bruised, to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

To carrying out this purpose he gave his life. He framed 
no creed, organized no church, prescribed no ritual, con- 
ducted no regular and established public worship. To 
these things the Church has largely given its endeavors— 
not so Christ. He went about doing good. He fed the 
hungry, healed the sick, comforted the mourning, instructed 
the ignorant, inspired with newness of life the sinful and 
despairing. That he did these things was, he affirmed, the 
evidence of his Messiahship. John the Baptist, from his 
prison, sent two of his disciples to ask the question, Art 
thou he that should come, or look we for another? And. 
this was his reply : 

“Go your way, and tell John what things ye have seen and heard ; 
how that the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised, and to the poor the glad tidings are 
preached.” 

It is clear either that Christ misunderstood his own mis- 
sion or was mistaken in thinking he could accomplish it, or 
that we are mistaken in thinking we can do this work of his 
better without him than with him—or at least better by 
ignoring his name and concealing our allegiance to him 
than by confessing the latter and rejoicing in the former. 
In our judgment, eighteen centuries of history have proved 
that the mistake was not his. Despite its ecclesiasticism 
and pietism—that is, despite a spirit too often foreign to 
his—the Church has accomplished immeasurably more, and 
to-day is accomplishing immeasurably more, for the prac- 
tical renovation of life—in cheering the discouraged, im- 
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proving the conditions of the poor, instructing the ignorant, 
reforming abuses, and inspiring and elevating individual 
lives—in short, in bringing in the kingdom of righteous- 
ness, joy, and peace—than all the avowedly Christless 
Guilds, Clubs, Settlements, and Brotherhoods. We do 
not disesteem the work they are doing—we rejoice in it. 
The Church has had and still has important lessons to 
learn from them. In many cases they are doing Christ’s 
work in Christ’s way, even when they are not doing it in 
his name. But it is our profound conviction that in all 
such cases doing it in his name would remove prejudice, 
lessen hostility, and add to their strength. 

It is said that Protéstants can do nothing in a Roman 
Catholic neighborhood on account of Roman Catholic 
prejudice. Not if they are trying to make Protestants. 
But why should we wish to make poor Protestants out of 
good Roman Catholics? And why should we imagine that 
we shall abate the prejudice of our fellow-citizens by conceal- 
ing our own? To overcome theirs we must eradicate our 
own. In Brooklyn a Sunday-school and kindergarten work 
is carried on in an Italian quarter of the city, conducted 
avowedly in Christ’s name, It is conducted almost 
wholly by Protestants, and is attended almost wholly by 
Roman Catholics ; for those who are carrying on this work 


not only do not endeavor to make Protestants, they do not. 


even desire to do so; they desire only to make Christians. 
Let us for the moment grant all that the most bigoted 
Protestant will aver concerning the Roman Catholic 
Church—that it is but a half-Christianized paganism. What 
then? -Paul did not think that he could best conquer the 
prejudices of unmitigated paganism by concealing the 
name of Christ. He conducted his victorious campaign in 
Grecian cities and under the shadow of pagan temples 
wholly in the name of Christ. It is said that to accom- 
plish anything in Jewish quarters we must forget that we 
are Christians, or at least conceal our discipleship. We 
forget that Christ himself was a Jew, and that Christianity 
is an efflorescence of Judaism. The Christian who recog- 
nizes his infinite debt to Judaism will not find in Jewish 
prejudices any invincible obstacle to Christian work, nor 
in the name of Christ any bar to Jewish hearts. 

We are not urging the substitution of denominational for 
undenominational work, nor work by church organizations 
_ for work by organizations wholly unecclesiastical, nor even 
religious for secular work. A great deal of denominational 
work is not truly Christian in its spirit. ‘The modern sect- 
ary, like the ancient Pharisee, compasses sea and land to 


_ make one proselyte, and not always with materially better . 


_ result in our time than in Christ’s. There is something to 
be said for the theory that the Church should not be a 
working, but only a teaching and inspiring, organization, 
and, having inspired the Christly spirit in the hearts of men 
and women, should leave them to do Christ’s work in other 
organizations dissociated from ecclesiastical control. We 
do not even deny that there is some purely secular work 
of a reformatory and philanthropic character to be done in 
the world. It may be claimed, though we should doubt 
the claim, that a chain-gang can clean the streets as 
well as a company of unfledged saints. What we 
contend is this: ‘The spirit of the modern Guild, Club, 
Settlement, Brotherhood, is essentially a Christ spirit. 
Their method is essentially that of the Incarnation. They 
who are carrying on this work are for the most part believ- 
ers in Christ as a Divine Master, as well as followers of 
Christ as an inspiring leader. They are mistaken when 
they think that to acknowledge their loyalty to Christ will 
create prejudices against them and put an obstacle in their 
way. It will lessen the prejudices and remove the obstacles. 
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In all men, even the lowest and most ignorant, is a spiritual 
nature. For all reform, the direct appeal to this spiritual 
nature is the quickest and most efficacious method of 
enlisting the will on the side of the friend and the reformer. 
And no name so quickly appeals to this nature and elicits 
so quick a response as the name of Christ, as no spirit so 
quickly finds the unsprouted seed of divinity in the soul of 
man as the spirit of Christ. Wisdom and loyalty combine 
to demand of the Christian that he do Christ’s work in 
Christ’s name, as well as with his spirit: wisdom, because 
that name is a powerful reinforcement of moral and 
spiritual work of every description; loyalty, because honor 
demands that work to which Christ has called us, and for 
which he has inspired us, should be done in open, candid, 
and glad recognition of his leadership. 


A Misused Word © 


Archbishop Whately somewhere comments on the pecul- 
iar tendency of narrow-minded clergymen to apply the 
word catholic, in an exclusive sense, to themselves or to 
their particular section of the universal Church. In certain 
cases the more limited the religious sympathies and the 
more circumscribed the view of God and man, the greater 
appears to be the attraction of one of the broadest, freest, 
and most inclusive words in the language. Nothing could 
be more in harmony with the spirit and teaching of Christ 
than a genuinely catholic Church ; a Church broad enough 
in its practice and ritual, deep enough in its faith, large 
enough in its love, and divine enough in its conception of 
its origin and its work, to receive and contain the company 
of all faithful people who acknowledge the leadership of 
Christ and are endeavoring to follow him in all humility 
and truth. The world waits and longs for the leadership 
that shall make the great word catholic real and potential 


in its daily life: it rejects the interpretation of the priests 


whom the wise and learned Archbishop had in mind, who 
reverse the real meaning of the word, and, by a monstrous 
perversion, identify that which means comprehensiveness 
and universality with exclusion and narrowness; it will 
welcome the interpretation of the prophet, speaking out of 
the infinite love of God and satisfied with nothing short of 
the redemption of the whole race. The word catholic as 
often used in these days means nothing more nor less than 
another sect among the sects; a little exclusive company, 
not a noble, divinely commissioned and ordered Church. 


Editorial Notes 

— We commend to the special attention of our readers this week the 
report on another page of the proceedings at the recent Convention 
in Cleveland of the National Municipal League. It is full of encour- 
agement to those who are just now oppressed by the problems and 
evils of municipal government. . 

—The Rev. Lyman Abbott will sail for England on July 2, with 
the intentior of spending about six weeks abroad. He goes to make 
arrangements for some special editorial and literary features which 
will appear during the coming year in The Outlook. Dr. Abbott’s 
address in London will be: Care of Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co., 22 
Old Broad Street. 


_ —We are authoritatively informed that when the final vote was 


taken in the Supreme Court upon the constitutionality of the income 
tax, Justice Brown, as well as Justice Shiras, altered his previous posi- 
tion. At the first hearing both of these Justices:declared the tax on 
incomes from real estate to be “ direct,” and those on incomes from per- 
sonalty to be “ indirect,” as these words were used in the Constitution. 
In the final decision, however, Justice Brown came over entirely to the 
side of the law, while Justice Shiras, as previously stated, ruled against 
it. The final vote, therefore, against the constitutionality of a general _ 
income tax was five to four, instead of six to three as previously 
reported. 
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Recent German Literary Celebrities 
| _ By the. Countess von Krockow | 


T is easier to give an estimate of the 
elder writers of German fiction, Frey- 
tag, Spielhagen, Paul Heyse, Wilhelm 
Raabe, and Theodor Fontane, than 

to form a judgment of the merits of 
the younger school whose work is not 
yet done. In technique, on which 

more stress is laid at the: present 

} day than when they began to write, 

: Freytag’s style is clear, while Spiel- 
—— hagen’s is an improvement on that of 

the average novelist’s. Heyse’s is‘opalescent; it has both 
clearness and color. Spielhagen’s best sentences are still 

a little lurid from too much warmth of emotion. Freytag’s 

are hueless from lack of all passionate heat. Heyse, in 

supplying the golden mean, is therefore to be granted the 
laurel due to pre-eminence in this particular. But in com- 
position the situation changes. Heyse’s\composition in 
long works is loose, while Freytag’s includes foreign epi- 
sodes, and only Spielhagen’s in his best or second manner 
is firm, condensed, and of a piece. Spielhagen succeeds 
in great tasks; Heyse in short stories; Freytag did not 
produce one perfect work, either long or short. “Ingo 
und Ingobard” is as breathless as an ode; “Soll und 

Haben” approaches perfection without achieving it. 

When one turns, however, from considering the work- 
manship of novels to contemplating the spirit in which 
they issued, one finds that Freytag is distinguished by a 
sage and manly oversight. The direction of Spielhagen’s 
mind, on the other hand, is onward; he has not so much 
oversight as foresight ; he sees ahead, and is drawn towards 
ideals. Paul Heyse’s gift is the painter’s gift of sight, 
pure and simple. oe 

None of the trio, I think, can be pronounced extraor- 
dinary for his insight. Not one is a born psychologist ; 
nor, as respects events and the world, is any one of the 
three aseer. Freytag regarded Germany and Germans with 
satisfaction. Spielhagen’s enthusiasm is for Germans as 
they might become. Heyse delights in people, and, if he 
has any preference, it is hardly for his countrymen. It is 
rather for Southerners, whose figures are statuesque, whose 
faces are beautiful to the eye, and whose tones, poses, and 
gestures are eloquent to all the senses ; for the far-South- 
erners, for Neapolitans and Sicilians, the children of the 
hot sun and of exuberant blood, as vibrant to the zephyrs 
and siroccos of sensual passions as are the sculpturesque 
plants of the tropic seas to the winds that Heaven sends. 
Heyse is a pagan, not of Goethe’s school, but of Goethe- 
likeness. He was not made unmoral, but was so born. 
Freytag’s morals are bounded by the workaday code of 
his time. Spielhagen’s are eccentric: they stretch so as to 
include some political virtues of the future, yet are so cir- 
cumscribed on other sides 
as to often exclude chastity. 

Spielhagen, finally, has 
written many of his books as 
did Dickens—to propagate 
reformideas. Freytag com- 
we 6a posed many of his to illus- 

.. trate German manners. 

Heyse’s two novels and a 
few tales alone attempt to 
preach. So, on the whole, 
while each has a _ hobby, 
Heyse has ridden his the 
least, and the winged Pegasus 
of inspiration the mest. His 
story-telling springs from the 
sheer love of expression, 
while Spielhagen’s comes from deep interest in life, and 
Freytag’s from interest in German life. . Hence, while 
Spielhagen is a remarkable inspirer, Freytag a memorable 
Prussian, Heyse, perhaps, is the most eminent poet. 
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Gustav Freytag 


Wilhelm Raabe, of Berlin, occupies an exceptional place 
in native literature in being a humorist. Spielhagen sought 
for humor long and determinedly, as his autobiography 
(“ Finder und Erfinder”’) shows, while Freytag came into 
possession of humorous ideas without searching. But in 
Freytag’s ‘“‘The Journalists,” just as in Lange’s “ Hard 
Heads” and in Gottfried Keller’s ‘Seven Legends and 


Seldwyler Tales,” humor is a delightful visitor only, in that 


it looks in upon the scenes. The painter himself of the 
scenes is quite another person. Raabe’s personality, on 
the other hand, is nothing if not humorous; he is full of 
the spirit of sympathy that weeps and smiles infectiously ; 
it is the originator of all his fancies and the delineator of 
all his types of men. English literature has his like only 
in Sterne, and German literature only in Jean Paul. His 
works, even the best of them, are totally lacking in com- 
position. They are full, too, of subjectivecomments. He 
lingers fondly among the personages whom the world 
passes by as foolish or dull, and, unlike Jean Paul, who 
often put his simple folk against backgrounds magnificently 
illumined with “ sunset fires that leave no ashes,” Raabe 
shows his obscure parsons and schoolmasters in the plain 
light of northern days. He exaggerates no traits of 
character romantically, and 

colors no surroundings. He 
is a realist in design. Yet— 
and this is the mystery of 
his elusive. art—his works 
affect one like tender ser- 
mons preached on Christ’s 
invitations to be comforted, 
to come unto Him if heavy- 
laden, to be content to see 
here the lowly last, inasmuch 
as in God’s wiser love they 
stand first. 

“The Pastor of Famish 
Parish” (Der Hungerpastor), 
Horacker,”’ ‘Old Iron,” 
‘‘Odfeld”—these are the titles of the most popular of 
Raabe’s writings. All alike are crabbed productions that 
contain their exquisite thoughts in the center of a waste 
of prolix talk, as gems lie inclosed in the depths of broad 
mines. 

In strong contrast to them appear the works of Theodor 
Fontane, at least the recent works. Fontane began his. 
career as an imitator of Sir Walter Scott’s historical novels 
as provincialized by Wilibald Alexis. He wrote long 
stories of past days in the “ Mark Brandenburg.” But now 
he has narrowed his chosen field of study to Berlin and 
our time, and his novels are short and delightfully calm 
and lucid in style. 

When we leave him and Berlin, we leave at the same 
time the old celebrities in fiction. We pass to Austria 
and to half-old reputations ; we come upon Rosegger and 
Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 

Rosegger is the poet of the Tyrolese. He was born in 
a mountain cottage in the Styrian Alps, and was destined 
by his poor relations for the trade of a tailor. But, his un- 
usual talents being discovered, he was encouraged by the 
advice and means of wise patrons to develop them, where- 
upon he quickly won renown for himself, and with renown 
a subsistence. | 

The material of nearly all his books consists of the cus- 
toms, the traditions, the cottages and furniture of his 
rough, rude people. But this material is shown surrounded 
by his own warm sentiments, so it is not repulsive; on the 
contrary, it is often uplifting, like the sight of jagged peaks 
when viewed through hazes of purple and rose. I like the 
“ Diary of a Backwoodsman Schoolmaster”’ the best of his 
longer tales. Whether my judgment as to its being supe- 
rior technically, as it is in conception, be supported by 
other writers, I cannot say. Rosegger, although read 
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prodigiously, is seldom criticised by the reviewers who 
mention him. | | 

Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach, on whom I wrote at length 
for the August number of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” is half 
northern, half southern Ger- 
man by birth. Her first at- 
tempts were plays. These 
being unsuccessful, she ap- 
plied her talents to story- 
writing, a field in which she 
won laurel after laurel, until 
now, for seven or eight 
years past, she has been 
granted the first place in the 
first rank of German fiction, 
side by side with Paul 
Heyse. She was one of 
the first to pass by the pon- 
derous esthetic doctrines of 
Goethe, Schiller, Herder, 
Jean Paul, Hegel, and Vischer—doctrines which have 
held every other elder German author in mental bond- 
age—in order to study the Gallic practice of limitation 
in plot and elegance in form. Nowadays this studying 
of French literary models is common, and the younger 
generation of writers owe their new merits to such study. 
But, before the younger writers began their apprentice- 
ship in the task of conquering easy brevity, Marie von 
Ebner was already a master of it. Her style is still 
unapproached in its peculiar excellence. Paul Heyse’s 
excels in smooth pliancy, but hers is the perfection of 
graceful terseness. Moreover, the fountain of her inspira- 
tion is pure. Common sense, humor, democratic sympa- 
thies, an earnest and lofty morality, breathe from the pages 
of her books. The whole being of a man is refreshed by 
a perusal of them—his esthetic tastes, his imagination, his 
reason, and his heart. Only, the reader, to do the novelist 
justice, must read all her works. Marie von Ebner is a thor- 
oughly self-controlled artist, and leaves nothing standing in 
a paragraph that does not logically and of poetic necessity 
belong there. One receives one idea from one story, and 
a further idea from another. Her soul becomes clear only 
in her entire creation. Germans, who say she writes like 
a man, overlook the fact that for a century German men 
have been putting all the fine ideas that came to them into 
the production in hand at the moment, and that they have 
weakly seen their plots thus encumbered to shapelessness 
rather than cut off one darling episode or thought. In- 
deed, no; to write like a German man, when Marie von 
Ebner began to write, was to write long-windedly, clum- 
sily, and turbidly ; to write, in a word, precisely the oppo- 
site to the manner she cultivated. It took the feminine 
virtues of self-denial and suppression to start a reform in 
German composition. Then, too, perhaps Marie von 
Ebner owes something to her courtly breeding as well as 
to her sex. ‘She is an aris- 
tocrat by birth, as it ought to 
be mentioned, and her edu- 
cation in consequence incul- 
cated not only the seemli- 
ness of self-denial, but the 
need of exercising exclusive- 
ness. And, lastly, if we are 
going to account thoroughly 
for the powers that enabled 
her to set the new example 
of strictly keeping to one 
theme at a time, her early 
practice in dramatic writing 
must be held in sight. Her 
sex and bringing up directed 
her taste, but it was hard 
labor at an art distinguished for concentration that enabled 
her to acquire the purity and conciseness of style that her 
taste preferred. 

Her most popular stories, librarians tell me, are ‘The 
Ward of the Parish” (Das Gemeinde-Kind); “Tales of 
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and “ Margaret.” She is often realistic, both in her choice 
of subjects and in her treatment of them ; but not so real- 
istic as it is possible to be, nor so realistic as the young 
celebrities. 

These, again, we find in Berlin. - Unlike their elders, they 
are chiefly dramatists, though two of them—Wildenbruch 
and Sudermann—gained their reputations first by novel- 
writing. | 

Ernst von Wildenbruch, the most successful, is likewise 
the most sensuous of the group. He conveys the notion, 
too, of being the least bookish. His gifts appear to be 
spontaneous, owing more to nature than to education. 
He commands the sonorous, stirring trumpet of heroic 
eloquence, and blows it lustily and often. He possesses, 
likewise, a talent, altogether remarkable, for conceiving 
decorative situations. His dramas abound in effective 
genre scenes, In short, he is decidedly the most- taking 
play-writer in the Fatherland. 

But strip Wildenbruch’s stories of their rhetoric and 
loosen the meanings of his dramatic lines from the impos- 
ing, powerful grip of the iambics in which the best of 
them are held, and there is left often little besides a cou- 
ple of semi-animal feelings—a thirst for action and sexual 
love. His main characters reduce themselves numerically 
to a mere pair of players, various as are the theatrical 
costumes in which they flaunt. One is the hero of a con- 
servative cause. The other is a Gretchen to whom this 
hero is so irresistible that she throws herself into his arms, 
if not at-their very first meet- 
ing, then at their second; no 
matter whether she be a 
shop-girl, as in “‘ Our Sacred 
Lady,” or a_clergyman’s 
daughter, as in “The New 
Prohibition,” or a general’s 
wife, as in “Francesca di 
Rimini,” or a princess of the 
blood royal and possessor of 
a throne, as in “The Com- 
manding Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral.” The accessory per- 
sonages of Wildenbruch’s 
plays, on the other hand, 
attract just by reason of 
their animal spirits; the 
close of a scene between the 
chief actors is like the re- 
moval of a barrier; the 
minor crew burst instantly upon the cleared stage and 
fill the interval with commetion. 

It is not strange, perhaps, that this commotion is fre- 
quently mistaken for dramatic power. Young critics con- 
tend, and contend vehemently, that Wildenbruch is the 
strongest dramatic writer living. His chief, enthusiastic 
patron is the Emperor William. Wildenbruch, who was born 
in 1848 in Beirfit, in Syria, while his father was German 
Consul there, belongs by family connections and by sym- 
pathy to the bureaucracy. He is a passionate loyalist, 
and by profession a Secretary in the Foreign Office in Ber- 
lin. There is no question, I think, that his inspired his- 
torical plays, showing forth the rise of the Prussian dynas- 
tic family of the Hohenzollerns, display his talents at the 
best advantage, full of anachronisms as the plays are. 

_ The Imperial example of partisanship for Wildenbruch is 
followed, naturally, by detraction and persecution of the 
works of his rivals. Thus, at the moment of my writing this, 
for instance, a play of Gerhart Hauptmann’s is being ta- 
booed, the officers of high rank in the army forbidding those 
of lower official grades to visit the theaters where “‘ The | 
Weavers” is given. Royal theaters all over the land—and 
in nearly every large town there are such theaters—exclude 
pieces that appear revolutionary ; and this fact, while account- | 
ing for the frequency with which productions like Wilden- 
bruch’s are accepted, accounts at the same time for the 
need of judging play-writers exclusively by the literary merits 
of their works, and not by their success. Where monarchy 
has inspired one Wildenbruch, Socialism has fired the genius 
of all the other German dramatists that have won eminence 
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in the last decade. French writers declare that, ‘‘ contrary 
to what we think in France, the production of dramas has 
never ceased in Germany, while of late years, under the 
leadership of a group of naturalistic writers, the stage is 
going through a veritable renascence” (Thorel, in the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes”’); while German men of letters 
incline similarly to view the present period of national 
literature as the most notable since Goethe’s time; and 
when foreign and native opinion thus uphold the German 
drama of the day, it is done in consideration mainly of 
Sudermann’s works and Hauptmann’s. 

“The Weavers” is a series of scenes in the pay-room of a 
factory, the roads and huts of a weavers’ village in the 
Giant Mountains. The Parliament of the country has 
often heard of it, for the misery of such places calls every 
few years for alleviation from State funds. Now a de- 
scendant of a weaver family has expressed the thoughts, 
experiences, faiths, and despair behind the misery, and with 
perfect somber reserve and power. There is no visible 
hero in the piece, according to theatrical custom ; but 
there is an invisible one—Famine. 

‘‘ Hannerle,” the latest work of Hauptmann’s, is beauti- 
fully symbolical. A girl of fourteen years, underfed, under- 
grown, alarmingly ill, is brought into the hospital room of 
an almshouse by a workman who has pulled her out of an 
icy pond into which the brutal abuse of her drunken step- 
father has frightened her into throwing herself. This 
scene and her brief agony compose the simple, rough sub- 
stance of the sob-bringing play. How masterly, however, 
is this almshouse and its frequenters painted! how ex- 
quisitely and vividly the innocent soul of little Hannah as 
it reveals itself in delirium ! 

‘‘ Promethidenlos,” an epic, “ Before Sunrise,” “ The 
Festival of Peace,” “ Solitary Souls’ (Einsame Menschen), 
Brother Crampton,” and Fur Overcoat” are some 
of Hauptmann’s other works. 

As a whole they prove to be a little less mellow than 
those of Hermann Sudermann. Sudermann conveys an 
impression of having worked off the scum of his unripeness 
in “ Frau Sorge ” (Mistress Care), and of being now sweet- 
ened in mind and reconciled in his ideals with the world. 
The man in him, with his righteous wrath against the 
shams of society, is subjected once and forever to the artist 
in him. He is not less than in his youth, but more ; among 
other things, more free. His fancy is become a true 
vagrant, and wanders lightly into many fields. Hardly any 
writer is so versatile. 

** Mistress Care” is a long social novel replete with 
moral earnestness. “In the Twilight ” is a collection of 
sketchy short stories, as lightly ironical as French models 
of the same kind. ‘“ Magda” (Heimath) is a drama not 
only marvelously to the life—that is, to German life— 
but based besides upon a genetic idea of profound signifi- 
cance. ‘Sodom ”’ is a sultry, sensual, unhealthy piece, @ /a 
décadence; “‘ Honor,” a play with the same fundamental 
motive as ‘“ Magda” and with similar contrasts between 
life in two different spheres of society, but with a wholly 
different background; ‘‘The Cat’s Path” (Der Katzen- 
steg) approaches sensationalism ; “ Iolanthe’s Wedding ”’ is 
fresh, humorous, sparkling. Yet, various as the substance 
and manner of his books are, all alike share the public favor. 
The drama “ Heimath” has gone through fourteen editions 
and appeared in German, French, English, and American 
theaters. ‘“‘The Cat’s Path” appears this year in the 
twentieth edition, and “ Mistress Care” in the twenty-fourth. 


Opportunity 


By Priscilla Leonard 


The key of yesterday 

I threw away. | 

And now, too late, 

Before to-morrow’s close-locked gate 
Helpless I stand—in vain to pray! 

In vain to sorrow! 
Only the key of yesterday 

Unlocks to-morrow ! 
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Home Culture 
By George W. Cable 
An Authorized Interview by Clifton Johnson 


Northampton is one of the old Connecticut Valley towns © 
of Massachusetts. The country for many miles about is 
largely made up of wide meadow-levels dotted with elm- 
trees. The river loops through the lowlands, and blue hill- 
ranges border the whole horizon. It is a region that a 
sensitive person easily falls in love with, and even out- 


' siders feel its attractions as a place for a home. No doubt 


the charm of the région was one factor that drew the novel- 
ist George W. Cable to make Northampton his place of 
residence, but it was not the only one. 

In the town itself is Smith College, and near the college 
is a bit of broken, half-wooded country along a mill-stream 
called Paradise. What better can a man do, with daugh- 
ters to educate, than to live near Smith College? and, if he 
wishes to build a home, what can be pleasanter than to 
have it on the borders of * Paradise”? This seems to 
be sensible reasoning, whether it was exactly Mr. Cable’s 
or not. ? 

The author’s house is a handsome and substantial build- 
ing in the colonial style. A strip of pine woods in Para- 
dise, close by, is its background. Mr. Cable calls his 
neighborhood ‘“ Dryads’ Green,” but I did not see any 
dryads when I called on a recent evening, and it looked to 
me like a newly laid out region of building-plots. There 
were unpoetical lots-for-sale signs here and there which I 
thought the dryads could not much fancy. Still, these 
signs were low down, and it is possible that the dryads 
might find them handy to sit on. 

One of Mr. Cable’s chief interests, aside from his purely 
literary work, is in the progress of a movement for the 
promotion of home culture, which he originated several 
years ago. This work he engages in with a great deal of 
hopeful enthusiasm and personal sacrifice. Its fame is 
largely local, so far, but it has capabilities of very wide 
application and usefulness. The Home Culture Club, its 
aims and possibilities, was the subject of our evening’s talk. 
Mr. Cable said : | 

“This thing, when we began, was an entirely new idea. 
But since we started, it has been taken hold of independently 
by other people, elsewhere. There’s the College Settle- 
ment idea, for instance. There were none of those when 
we began, but they are exactly in the line of what we have 
been trying to do. 

‘Tt seems to me that the first thing for people to realize 
who want most efficaciously to help, intellectually and 
spiritually, those who need them, is that they must get to the 
homes of those whom they wish toaid. We must make the 
home the object of our endeavor, instead of the individual. — 
Too many of our attempts at uplifting begin by extracting 
the individual from his home. When you do that you are 
in danger of fighting that person’s own best interests. 
Whatever you do, don’t estrange from their homes those you 
try to help. The home is the social unit. ‘It’s on that 
we must build. 

‘“‘'There’s always good in people—always character and 
possibility of healthy interests that you can develop if 
you only touch right. What a man actually is you can’t 
tell by his work, or his dress, or the house he lives in. The 
whole social life of our well-to-do people is so tremendously 
artificial it’s hard to discover how much of the real man 
is left. There’s got to be found some method of bringing 
the real man out. On the other hand, we have about as 
little acquaintance with the real character of our poor 
neighbors as if they lived in a foreign country. For them 
the worst of it is that wherever there are barren condi- 
tions there follows an early, speedy, and disastrous decay 
of the home. 

“T thought the right thing to do was to try to bring these 
different classes together on some basis that would be help- 
ful to both. We want to put the cultivated home into 
friendly and helpful relations with the uncultivated. We 
want to make culture general. Culture is highly essential 
to human happiness, especially as wants multiply. But 
people are largely mistaken as to what culture really is. 
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Culture isn’t the acquisition of knowledge, 
nor the possession of intellectual power, 
nor the being a treasury of facts. Your 
study, your intelligence, your knowledge, 
must be put to use, you must rub with other 
minds—it is absolutely necessary that you 
have social intercourse if you are to have 
real culture. Too much seclusion makes a 
man narrow. | 

“‘We are not attempting to establish 
relations of pleasant and profitable com- 
panionship in study and recreation between 
people radically different by nature in their 
tastes. Such an undertaking would be 
hopeless. The club is not a social cure- 
all; but we want to get people together who 
naturally have common sympathies. If 
they are all from the same walk in life, of the same calling, 
_ there is no objection, but it’s better still if there’s a variety. 
It’s a great gain if we can succeed in reducing the amount of 
social estrangement there is in our communities, and bring 


into touch the people now driven apart by various artificial 


conditions and accidents. We want some way of making 
the different classes acquainted with each other. There’s 
a marked stratification in society at present that puts us 
under temptation to forget one another’s rights, interests, 
merits. It is astonishing how blind the fortunate are to 
the good points of those. less well-to-do, how little under- 
standing there is between the upholders of one political 
party and those of another, and even the lack of interest in 
and sympathy with others that is possible simply because 
people live in different parts of the same town. This is a 
country where a universal ballot tends to equalize power. 
_ It gives every man a political significance. Yet we are not 
democratic at al], and haven’t been in all the century past. 
So far is this the case that nine-tenths of the people to whom 
one makes this statement will misconstrue it and think you 
advocate social chaos. The meaning is simply that there 
should be social relations between us over and above those 
based on social affinity. In the old country intercourse is 
based on political rank and hereditary titles ; and if they 
there can bear the burden of such an unnatural arrange- 
ment, we here ought to be able to stand the experiment of 
establishing friendly, kindly relations between those polit- 
ically equal. : 

‘In the home culture idea the question of social affinity 
is not touched on in the least. There has to be affinity 
of some sort in order to make things work smoothly and 
successfully ; but it is affinity of mind and aspiration, not 
a likeness in wealth and rank. A club of half a dozen is 
about as many as will work together advantageously. A 


large club is apt to be unwieldy and to have diverse feel- 


ings and interests that mar the harmony and hinder the 
progress. Still, there are successful large clubs, and no 
hard-and-fast rule can be laid down. It depends on what 
the object is, what the community, and what the capacities 
of the leader. We make no laws; there is entire freedom. 
You take hold of the work and carry it on just to the point 
to which you can develop your own possibilities. That is 
the simple primary proposition. A man can go in as deep 
as he chooses, can carry just as heavy a freight of Christian 
responsibility as is in him to show forth. 

‘*Our clubs are not for those who have an indomitable 
resolution to rise in the world, not for students who have 
the time and inclination to do a great amount of hard labor 
on a subject, but for people who have other work that 
occupies most of their time, and who come together 
wearied with their daily struggle. They are likewise made 
for those whose tasks are lighter, but who have sympathy for 
the heavier-byrdened ones and who unite with them and 
_ extend a friendly hand. The benefit is by no means all 
to the ones assisted. The givers themselves gain in char- 
acter, they get pleasure, and they learn much themselves, 
even though they have the position of teachers. There is 
in the public welfare just as much necessity that the well- 
to-do and the better educated should know the lacks and 
virtues of the ill-to-do and ignorant as that the latter should 
have the same knowledge of the better-off. This meeting 
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on common ground of the two classes is 
a great stimulation to the movement. Where 
society is in a thoroughly healthy con- 
dition, the people of refinement and right 
lives are ready to welcome recruits. They 
not only take an opportunity to help when 
it is presented, but they make opportuni- 
ties. The result is that many a one who 
would be otherwise overlooked gets a 
glimpse of and an interest in the higher 
things of the world that may make the dif- 
ference between a happy and an unhappy 
life—yes, between a virtuous and an usvirtu- 
ous life. | | 

‘“‘There’s the largest liberty given the 
clubs, provided they do something profit- 
able and provided they do not do what 
they do laboriously. It doesn’t do to have the object 
merely pleasure—there must be some business. We want 
neither hard work nor pure play, but a combination of the 
two. In short, the thing to aim for is pleasant profit. 

‘It is important that each club shall have a leader. 
There has to be a center of gravity—some one to keep 
things going. But leaders can be too insistent. They 


should be careful not to be autocratic, and not to play too 


prominently the part of guide and teacher. 
come together to learn, but not to be taught. 

‘‘ As far as headquarters are concerned, we have no rules 
for the clubs that join us. There’s not one single thing 
that has the flavor of machinery—rules and formalities are 
avoided, We have everything to go forward, as the spirit 
of the club and of the leader determines. 

‘Our work seems best adapted to the large towns rather 
than to the great cities or the country districts. There are 
acute conditions in the great cities that need special study 
and special remedies. We have the best chance in the 
large towns, where society is not so much classified or con- _ 
fused, where it is not yet rigidly stratified as it is in larger | 
places. As for country districts, the population is apt to 
be too scattered to keep up interest and a vigorous 
organization. No doubt there are ways of making the 
home culture idea effective in both the big cities and the 
country, and such ways we shall try to discover. 

‘‘We are maturing plans now that I hope will result in a 
marked extension of the movement and in stimulating all 
the clubs in the work, however distant, to keep in touch 
with headquarters. I expect a good deal from the monthly 
paper we publish. This contains the reports of work done 
by each club and a variety of short articles contributed by 
club members. Some of these are by servants and mill- 
girls or other people of no special education; but it’s 
astonishing how well they express themselves. Their little 
papers show what a superficial thing culture is, and how 
much there is of the pure gold of simplicity in the world. 
You haven’t got to have some great cataclysm in order to 
be cultured or to write well. We shall publish short papers 
from people of all classes, and I’ve begun to develop the 
scientific study of things. We won’t try to do our little 
I pro- 
pose to divide the subject into three parts : first, the esthetic 
adornment of the home; second, the social brightening 
and promotion of interest in the family circle; third, the 
material economies of home. In other words, it will be © 
a study of esthetics, of amenities, and of economies. I 
hope we can keep the clubs under such a constant fire of 
questions and suggestions that it will be an exceptional 
thing for a club to do desultory work. 

‘‘We have a special building for our culture clubs here 
in Northampton. In places of this size there are large 
numbers who haven’t homes or whose homes are so 
crowded and barren as to have about them hardly a touch 
of refinement or attractiveness, and for such people this 
coramon meeting-place is absolutely necessary. But we 
have clubs that meet at the members’ homes and at boarding- 
houses. There are six clubs of girls in one mill boarding- 
house in town. Four of them are led by college girls, and 
two by ladies in society. I gave one of my readings before 
them last night in the boarding-house parlor, and they 
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made a very sympatheticaudience. The first Culture Club 
that started was made up of four factory-girls, with a fac- 
tory-girl at the head, and the club is still at work. 

‘ “It’s surprising how much good literature is read by 
poor people. They know how to ask for the classics. 
They are takers of standard books to a very considerable 
extent. Our club members read a great deal of current 
fiction, and much of it is not of the best; but they never 
report any such rubbish as is sold by the newsboys on the 
trains. Probably the fact that they are to report what 
they read makes them more careful about their selections. 

‘The old Methodist church that we have remodeled 
for our club work is worth visiting. I was very proud of 
my baby when I was in the building the other night. 
First I went into the reading-room. It’s a snug place, 
yet humble enough. There’s a long table in the center, 
and a piano at the end, some book-shelves at one side, 
pictures on the walls, and such things. As soon as I came 
in, I saw three or four boys in acorner playing a game, and 
another group in another corner busy in the same way. 
But the most interesting thing was a young man who’d 
just come in with a whole bank of books in his arms that 
he’d brought from the public library for our members’ 
special use. He had got them at the suggestion of our 
library committee, which had made up a select list from 
the whole range of literature for that purpose. 

‘‘ While I was talking with this boy with the books, there 
came in a man looking around, who said he had a news- 
boy classinsome city. I showed him about, and explained 
what we were trying todo. There were several rooms on 
that floor, and every one had a club in it at work, and 
from the large hall upstairs came a constant thump, 
thump, thump, andthe sound ofthe piano. It wasa class of 
young women in gymnastics, and there was ‘ No admittance’ 
on the door. Excepting ‘the leaders, every man and girl 
in the building was a self-supporting laborer. Indeed, the 
building is locked every working hour of the day, and it is 
not shut between the time of stopping work and the time 
people should be in bed.” 


A Frowning Providence 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


“Er body might know the place belonged ter er widder, 
yest by the looks er them fences,’’ Gabe Sanders said to 
himself as he rode along the lane. Visible'fence there 
was none, but on either hand a billowy hedge-row sprang 
and burgeoned until there was barely space between for 
the narrow red road. 

“The fields is eenabout as bad,” Gabe went on, letting 
his eye range past the tangle of vine and brier. ‘Jest 
look at that thar little rich bottom—the corn oughter be 
higher’n er a man on horseback, an’ it ain’t up ter my 
chin—all choked up with them apricot-vines,”’ sniffing as 
he spoke at swirls of wild purple passion-flower that sprang 
and tangled themselves rankly about the sickly corn. ‘TI 
know that root is er caution once you let it git a hold; it 
needs er man ter git it out er keep it under, an’ thar ain’t 
nary scrap of er man here,’”’ Gabe finished, emphatically. 
Then he strained his eyes across the hazy distance of sum- 
mer fields until they rested upon the low roof of a double 
log house standing in a small yard, set in squares with 
- honey-locusts, now past their glory of bloom. The lane 
ran in front of it some hundred yards from the house itself. 
A narrower track, hardly mere than a footway, led in to the 
rotting stile, and a horse-block canted perilously awry. 

A straggling orchard of apple and peach trees lay upon 
one side of the way as you came in from the road. Upon 
the other there was a big, untidy garden full of lilac-bushes, 
and mock-orange, and sweet-betsy, and all the tribe of 
June roses. They were flowerless now—their season of 
blossom had been mid-May, when they had made the whole 
‘ wide, clear space a place of fragrant delight. Now, save 
for the coral honeysuckle, and the golden stars of squash 
and cucumber blossoms, the garden had not a flower. 

At least to the profane eye, unanointed, unenchanted, 
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Gabe was a mighty prosaic figure, as unlikely as possible 
to suggest magic and mystery; yet, as he rode slowly past, 
his eye caught sométhing which made him pull his stout 
sorrel almost upon its haunches and straighten himself in 
the saddle until he sat a good half-foot taller. Then he 
looked himself over with a measuring glance, rubbed his 
forehead discontentedly, and again let his eyes wander to 
the thing which had electrified him—a flutter of yellow 
ruffled gingham among the butter-bean vines across the 
back of the garden. | 7 | 

‘“‘ Ef only I had on my other clothes !” he muttered. “I 
was er plumb edgiut ter come off this-erway, in my shirt- 
sleeves an’ blue cotton breeches! But, Lordy! I wouldn’t 
mind ef she had on nothin’ but er homespun frock. That’s 
Lovici’s bonnet—I’ve rid home with it from meetin’ too 
many Sundays not ter know it, an’ I’d a-asked her long 
ago ef that mischeevious Sarah wa’n’t always thar, pyerched 
up behind her sister. She is the provokinest gal; Lovici’s 
clean another sort. I wonder ef she would mind? I know 
I woon’t never git such another chance—no! not in er 
coon’s age. Sister Brantly does have such notions about 
her gals! I’m a great mind—yes, I will do it! She ought 
ter know whut I’ve been ameanin’ all along—but, O 
Lordy! don’t I wisht I had done told her!” 

With the last word he flung the sorrel’s rein over a 
stout twig in the hedge-row, got down, smoothed two or 
three creases out of his right shirt-sleeve, and hitched his 
left gallows a thought higher. ‘Looks like I mought of 
dressed in er yethquake—shoes that don’t match, an’ one 
sock wrong side out,” he said, eying himself as he stood 
in the footway irresolute. A shrill barking set up in the 
yard, reinforced next minute by the rolling note of a fox- 
hound. At the sound Gabe started, then flung himself 
through the tangle of the garden fence, saying, half-apolo- 
getically, to the sorrel : 

“’Tain’t no use—me a-tryin’ ter back out now. That 
thar bench-legged fice er Sarah’s has got wind er me, an’ 
she knows I’m on the grit as well as Ido. Ef I wus ter, 
I wouldn’t never hear the last on hit. She’d be shore ter 
tell her maw an’ Lovici I had started ter come in an’ got 
skeered off by them dawgs. It beats me, it does, how that 
gal can look so like her sister and yit be sech er torment 
as she is!”’ 

The end of his soliloquy found him safe through the 
fence. He looked carefully around, cast a guilty glance 
toward the house, then, stepping delicately amid the crab- 
grass which had sprung rankly in the space about the 
squashes and cucumbers, he made his way to the green 
_y wall, through which a yellow fleck still fluttered fit- 

y- 

The wall was more properly a tent, long and shambling, 
The rampant beans grew 
in two rows some five feet apart, and ran up leaning-poles 
which met at a stouter one laid in forks along the middle. 
However slack and ill-kept her farm, the widow Brantly 
had always the best garden in the Piny Fork neighborhood. 
Her garden-spot was kept in such heart and tilth that, 
though the leaning-poles were full seven feet high, long 
ropes of superfluous vine waved from their upper ends. 

Somebody was inside the green-tented vista—standing 
there partly for shade, partly because the drooping beans 
were thickest on the inner trails. She was not over tall, 
but well turned and compact of figure, with pretty, plump. 
brown hands and a light-stepping foot showing delicately 
below the hem of her blue homespun frock. It came 
barely to the shoe-tie and was’ scant of skirt—just such 
a one as Mrs. Brantly herself had worn back in the days 
of her youth, when all the world had its gowns infected 
with the Empire model. For Mrs. Brantly was a master- 
ful person, with a very distinct idea that what had been 
good enough for her youth was exactly good enough for 
her daughters. 

Hence the sunbonnet that shrouded head and face. It 
had a deep skirt, a full crown, and a fine crimped ruffle 
around both. The head-piece was run in cases for paste- 
board splits. Ruffled strings tied in a flamboyant bow at 
the back. There were narrower hemmed ones to fasten 
under the chin. Altogether, it was a structure well calcu- 
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lated to conceal or do away with that snare of the eyes 
called beauty. As a disguise, it was still more effectual ; 
without peering under the rim of it, you could not possibly 
distinguish so much as one feature of the wearer. 

She had a light splint basket: in one hand, more than 
half filled with the fat, flat, greeny-yellow beans. Her 
other hand rose and fell rhythmically amid the vines as 
she sang softly over and over: 


“ Will you go, lassie, “See 
_ To the Braes o’ Bal-quith-er ?” 


to which the soft whisper of the leaves and the humming 
of many humblebees made a fitting accompaniment. 

Gabe halted a yard from the vines and gave a huge, 
gasping sigh. The singer did not turn her head, but 
picked beans more industriously than ever. Yet, from a 
certain flitter of the shoulder nearest him, he became cer- 
tain that she knew he was there. | 

‘*T do wonder whut makes a gal love ter pleg er fellow 
so!” Gabe said confidentially to the weed he had broken 
and was slipping through his hands. 

‘“‘Why, Gabe, where did you spring frum? an’ who’s 
been pleggin’ of you ?” the bean-gatherer asked in an en- 
chanting voice—one full of little sunshiny ripples that 
broke up its cadences in the most unexpected fashion. 

“You know!” Gabe returned, desperately; ‘‘ you been 
knowin’—oh ! this ever so long.” 

‘‘No, I don’t; no, indeed, I don’t! If I did, I’d make 
her stop it,” the girl said, keeping her face persistently 
away from him. Taking his courage hard in hand, he 
drew a step nearer and thrust an arm through the vines 
until his big brown paw fell over the dainty one which 
held the basket. 

“‘-You—you do know—y-you m—m-m—must!’’ he stam- 
_ mered, insistently. ‘“I—I—all I got ter tell ye is—is 
erbout my house an’ things. Pap, he’s done give me the 
Creek-Bottom farm, free an’ clear—an’ maw, she’s done set 
me out with feather beds an’ kiverlids an’ hens an’ chick- 
ens, an’ other furnicher—then I got two cows and er nice 
passel er hawgs an’ shoats myself—not ter say nothin’ of 
er hawse an’ buggy. Now, whut I ain’t got—an’ am ’fraid 
I cain’t git—is er—er—wi—er ef I 
cain’t git none, whut good is all the rest ?” 

The girl set her free arm akimbo, with the hand behind, 
her palm outward. ‘“ You might—-sell it all—if you didn’t 
want it—an’ go to Texas,’ she said, musingly. ‘I reckon 
it must be er terrible bother, havin’ so many things ter 
see erbout.” 

* You—you’ll send me ter Texas, shore ’nough, ef you 
don’t watch out!” Gabe said, with a groan. The sun 
shone white-hot in the blue overhead, yet he shook as with 
ague. He was a stalwart fellow, too—six feet if he was 
one—with clear, honest blue eyes, and crisp light curls all 
over his handsome head. He could run, leap, ride, wrestle, 
swim, shoot, with any man, and, in ordinary course, did 
not know the face of fear. Yet here he stood, miserably 
shaken before a slip of a girl whom he had known all his 
life, and worshiped for the last half-year of it. 

‘‘] heard Miss Loreny Baker tell maw she wus lookin’ 
fer ernother home, now that ole Squire Cherry had married 
his third wife—s’posin’ you try her!” the girl said, medita- 
tively, with yet that suspicious quiver of the shoulders under 
the yellow ruffles. ‘She’s a good creeter, Miss Loreny !” 
she went on, more rapidly, “ ef she ain’t over-nice, like your 
maw an’ mine. I d’know as you could do better—an’ she’s 
right over at Major Buck Taylor’s now; you know she 
always stays thar when she hasn’t got no regular home.” 

“T don’t want no old maid!—I hate ’em—I’d go ter 
Texas any day ruther’n ter try her,” Gabe blurted out. 
‘‘Oh! whut does make you tormemt me so? Don’t you, 
can’t you, see it’s you I want ?” 

‘What for?” the girl demanded, turning her back to 
him more completely than ever, so as to let him see the 
rosy palm outlined against the slim blue waist. Gabe 
caught it between both his own, as he said in a loud 
whisper : 

“‘ Fer my w—wife—my own true, lovin’ wife!” 

‘Then why didn’t you say so at first?” the girl asked, 
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severely, though a little delighted shiver ran through her. 
Gabe felt the hand he held quiver like a wild bird suddenly 
prisoned ; recklessly he broke through the breachy walls 
of vines, flung one arm about her shoulders, and Buried his 
face in the depths of the bonnet. 


‘* Say yes!—you will say yes—you have said it !” he 
pleaded. ** Don’t fool me no longer! I—I love you so I 


** Are you shore you ain’t foolin’ me ?” the girl asked, a 
little wistfully. ‘“ Will you come an’ ask maw fer me ter-' 
morrer ?” 

“T will ef only you'll let me,” Gabe said, letting her 
gently out of his grasp. Now that his cause was won, he 
marveled at the boldness which had helped him to con- 
quer. ‘‘ Yes, I’ll come ter-morrer,” he repeated, with infi- 
nite relish. ‘‘ You tell your maw, please.” 

Sa—ar—e-eer ! You Sa—ar-eer! O Sa—arah! Come 
erlong with them butter-beans ! ° I don’t want ye ter fetch 
vines, roots, an’ all,” Mrs. Brantly shouted shrilly from her 
front piazza. 

**Good-by ! I must go runnin’; maw’ll be b’ilin’ mad ef 
I don’t,” the girl said over vel shoulder, darting away. 
Gabe watched as one transfixed. What was this he had 
done ?—pledged himself solemnly to Sarah, the younger 
sister, when all his heart belonged to Lovici, the elder! 
The two were of a size, as like as twins in voice and shape. 
But oh! how unlike in nature! Lovici was gentle and 
merry, with a tender merriment wholly apart from her 
sister’s flashing mischief. It was the bonnet—yes! it was 
the bonnet. Seeing that, he had not dreamed of question- 
ing that it was upon the head of its proper owner—and. 
thus carelessly had sealed his own doom. 

Sore and stunned as he was, he had no blame for Sarah. 
Harking back along what had passed, he remembered that 
no name had been spoken between them. Besides, he had 
talked with her more, and more freely, than with Lovici. 
And when a young fellow goes persistently home with two 
girls riding upon one horse, there is natyrally room for 
speculation as to which of them is the magnet. But he 
ought to have known that Lovici would never have fenced 
and played with him in this fashion. Though he had never 
spoken a word with her that all their world might not have 
heard, the memory of certain hand-clasps and beautiful 
soft glances assured him that she had understood his 
silent love—nay, even that she returned it. 

He must put such memories forever away from him, now 
that he was pledged to her sister. No thought of change 
or wavering came into his slow mind. “The gal, poor 
creeter ! ain’t ter blame fer my bein’ er mole an’ er jackass 
ter boot,” he said dully to himself as he made his way 
back to his horse. When he had mounted, he gave the 
sorrel the spur so sharply that the creature reared, stood a 
moment on two legs, then came down and went away at a 
headlong gallop that made Mrs. Brantly, snug in the shade 
of the hop-vines clustering at the piazza-end, say to her 
gossip, Miss Loreny Baker, who sat, snuff-box in ‘hand, 
beside the open front door : 

“ That thar Gabe-Sanders boy is a right stirrin’ feller— 
but I don’t hold with no sech houghin’ it as that. Maybe 
he’s goin’ on some mighty special arrant—after the doctor, 
er ter the blacksmith’s shop—but that ain’t no excuse fer 
kickin’ an’ spurrin’ like|Jehu in the Bible. It puts me right 
cranky—always did—ter see anybody not have no compas- 
sion on dumb critters an’ sheep.” 


Miss Loreny nodded emphatic assent. It was only when 


she “had a home ”’—that is to say, was in charge of some 


widower’s or bachelor’s or lone woman’s household—that 
she allowed herself the luxury of differing with her friend. 


_ Watching the vanishing horseman, she said, heaving a sigh 


as she spoke: 

“Gabe, he’s prutty tolabul fer er lad-boy like ; but as I 
see ter jedge things, he ain’t the same man as his father. 
Now, Squire Sanders, he—”’ 

*‘ You are too old ter be er fool fer want er sense, Loreny 
Baker !” Mrs. Brantly interrupted, severely. ‘I don’t see 
whut in the nation makes you gabble thataway, unless it 
is you’re gittin’ erlong ter second childhood. Of course 
Gabe Sanders ain’t his own father—I never yit knowed the 
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man that wus. But he can run clean around his pap in 
er hoss-trade; an’, you mark my word! when it comes 

time fer Gabe ter experience religion and set in class- 
maetie’. He’ll have experiences ter tell wuth listenin’ at— 
when you know the ole Squire jest sets thar like er knot 
on er log.” 

Miss Loreny sniffed, yet prudently smothered it in a 
sneeze. “I didn’t know befo’ Gabe wus so much i in your 
good books,” she said. ‘ Reckon you'll try an’ git him 
fer one er the gals! Which’n is he after, anyway—Sarah 
er Lovici ?” 

Mrs. Brantly was small and withered, with bright beady 
eyes, and a nose and chin that showed inclination to meet 
each other. Yet she could be dignified upon occasion ; 
there was even something tragic in her aspect as she sat 
very upright, clinched her hands hard upon her knitting, 
and said, low and intensely : 

‘‘Loreny Baker, ef you wa’n’t you, an’ I knowed you 
fer er simpleton without a mite er harm in ye, ye shouldn’t 
never step on grit er mine no more, after sayin’ sech as 
that ter myface. I’ve got five daughters—that you know 
well! You know, too, I wish they may all have the luck 
ter git husban’s wuth havin’. But I’d ruther see the last 
one on ’em an old maid like you—even with you befo’ my 
eyes—than that ever any man could have it ter throw up 
ter a one of ’em how he wus ’ticed an’ roped inter marryin’ 
her, pretty much because he couldn’t git ’round it. Some 
women do sech things, but, thank the Lord, I ain’t that 
sort. Ef ever any young man wants ter court my daugh- 
ters, he’s got ter make his own chances, an’ take ’em like 
er man after they’re made. When they’ve got through 
that part, let ’em come ter me; I’ll mighty quick let ’em 
know how it all ’pears ter me.” 

“Well! you jest needn’t bite my head off fer nothin’, 
Sophrony Brantly,” Miss Loreny said, with a mild laugh, 
glancing at the cluster of girlish heads about the bean-pan 
on the back porch. “‘ They’re likely creeters, all them gals 
er yours, an’, ef you wus ter kill me fer sayin’ of hit, I 


don’t think it’ll be long befo’ you have ter git ep an’ say 


yes er no ter somebody.” 

About one o’clock the next day Gabe Sanders rode 
thoughtfully up to the rotting stile. His face was pale, 
his eyes heavy with the heaviness of a sleepless night. Yet 
he bore himself with a fine manly gravity, though he did 
not trust himself to look at the vines where he had lost his 
chance of happiness. Clearly his mistake was no fault of 
Sarah’s—she would be shamed beyond measure by knowl- 
edge that she had accepted a lover who mistook her for 
her sister. There was nothing for it but to keep faith with 
her, and trust to Time, the all-healer, for consolation. 

He got down, tethered his horse in thick shade, then 
walked over the stile, with Zip, the fice, and Bulge, the 
foxhound, chorusing a welcome from their respective sides 
of the front steps. A gorgeous golden-red cock walked 
across the path in front of Gabe, turned, flapped his wings 
loudly, and crowed three times loud and clear. Two hens 
with their broods, dusting themselves in the bare earth under 
the cedar-tree, got up and scampered away, clucking loudly 
to their young. 

Other sound there was none in the hushed summer noon. 
Not a bird fluted in garden or orchard tangle; and if the 
bees hummed drowsily, the mellow sunshine seemed to 
absorb the sound. All the house doors stood wide. Gabe 
could see through the broad passage a vista of back yard 
running on into the rough pasture where the three cows 
and the flock of sheep lay at ease in sparse shade. 


_ At first he could make out no human presence, but when 


he had put a hand thatch-wise over his eyes, he discerned 
Mrs. Brantly herself, alone, and most privily situated in the 
hop-shaded corner of the piazza. 

“Is that you, Gabe? Howdy ! howdy! Draw up a cheer 
an’ make yourself at home—that is, ef you’ve got time,” 
she said, without rising. ‘‘ But don’t come too nigh me— 
I cain’t shake hands neither. I jest know you never saw 
the match ter this—er ole woman stringin’ pepper, an’ it 
jest the fust er. July.” 

“‘ It is pretty early,” Gabe assented, sitting down uncom- 
aaa on the edge of a splint a ‘The pungent tang 
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of scarlet pods filled all the air, but it was not that which 
had brought his face to emulate their hue. He had put on 
his Sunday suit by way of marking his sense of the dignity 
of the occasion. The coat was of fine, thick blue cloth, 
with flaring lapels, a high rolling collar, and thick padding 
all across the chest. His nankeen pantaloons were so stiff 
they crackled with every motion ; you could see yourself 
in the polish of his new-blacked boots, and smell five yards 
away the cinnamon-drops with which he had deluged his 
red silk handkerchief. 

The glassy edges of a high collar sawed at his ears. His 
left hand swung back and forth a twisted blue rawhide. 
When he had settled himself, he put one shiny boot cross- . 


wise of the other knee and beat an embarrassed rataplan 


upon it with the azure riding-switch. 

.“ How’s your maw? an’ the Squire?” Mrs. Brantly 
asked, affably, as she plunged her big needle through a par- 
ticularly huge pepper-pod. “ Anythin’ stirrin’ in the neigh- 
borhood out er the common?” she hurried on, taking no 
note of her visitor’s mumbled reply. ‘ You wouldn’t think 
it, ter look at me,’”’ she continued, after a comprehending 
look at the young man’s scarlet face, “but I am put out 
the wust sort over havin’ this job ter do. I jest natcher- 
ally do hate ter feel I’ve gone and acted the ejiut.” 

“Mrs. Brantly, I—I—” Gabe began, clearing his parched 
throat. She went on as though answering him : 

“Yes, it is funny, when ye come ter know all erbout it 
—but I say this: you don’t never ketch Sophrony Brantly 
a-plantin’ an’ werritin’ with no more er them Cawngriss. 
seeds, less’n they’ve got names writ on ’em in plain 
English.”’ 

come a-purpose ter see—ter ask—” Gabe 
The ghost of a twinkle crept into Mrs. Brantly’s eye, but 
she went on, unrelenting : 

** Ye see, ole Gin’ul Dixon, our Member, that my hus- 
band useter always vote fer, he ups an’ sends us, last 
Christmas, er whole passel er them Guv’ment seeds, an” 
the upshet of it all wus, I tried ter plant ’em ’cordin’ ter 
whut wus on the papers they come in. These here had er 
name that stumped the circuit-rider clean an’ clear. I 
never tried the Presidin’ Elder—he mought of knowed 
whut it meant. But we could read under the name, ‘ Large 
scarlet ; highly ornamental. Sow under glass in Janua 
an’ transplant as soon as danger of frost is past.’ Well, I 
done that, thinkin’ I had got some new kind of er ‘posy ; 
an’ here it turns out nothin’ but the very same ole bull- 
nose pepper I’ve raised all my life, an’ my folks befo’ 

‘‘ Mrs. Brantly—Sister Brantly—I—you—that is—I 
come here on er pertickler—arrand! Maybe—you—you 
know—you guess whut it is,” Gabe said, propelling the 
words painfully athwart the stream of her talk. 

‘‘ 1’m the worst hand at guessin’—never could make out 
the’ plainest sort er riddle,’”’ Mrs. Brantly said, her needle 
hand reflectively poised over the heap of peppers in her lap. 
‘* Hold on, though; maybe I do sorter sense this—seems 
ter me like er dream I promised ter save you er settin’ er 
them Cochin Chiny eggs er mine. I had ’em fer ye last 
week, an’ Loreny Baker, she up an’ begged me outen ’em 
ter carry ter Marion Taylor—Mrs. Majer Buck’s youngest, 
you know—”’ 

“Tt ain’t that—I don’t want no eggs—don’t keer nothin” 
erbout ’em,” Gabe said, rising and making desperate 
strides about the piazza. ‘What I do want is er wife— 
your daughter Sarah—” 

“Sarah!!!” 

The word snapped as though it came from a needle-gun. 
Mrs. Brantly got up too, scattering peppers, needle, 
thimble, wildly about. Then she set a stained hand on 
either hip and came directly in front of Gabe. Her brows 
drew narrowly together ; under the penthouse of her frown 
her eyes sparkled with a steely brightness. 

man she said, “T’ve always held up 
that you had some raisin’; now I have my doubts. The 
good Lord sent me my children i in the order he choosed ; 
I take it he wanted ’em ter marry in the same way—yet 
here you set yourself ter know more an’ better than him! 
Now you listen at me: them that wants my daughters 
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must take ’em as they come—I woon’t have no pickin’ an’ 
-choosin’—it ain’t Christian. Ef it’s Sarah you want, you 
jest wait tell Lovici—I reckon Jim Tolerson woon’t let 
ye wait over-long.”’ 
She sha’n’t have Jim Tolerson—it wus her I wanted 
all the time—I got fooled, an’ spoke to Sarah—’’ Gabe 
burst out, then stopped short, a picture of scarlet anguish. 
for there, in the door, back of him, stood Sarah, laughing 
as though she would never leave off, with the three younger 
girls giggling at her back. Faintly in the passage behind 
them Lovici hovered—sweet Lovici! her face a pattern 
of smiles and tears. 
' “You come out here,” Sarah said, dragging her sister 
forward, to lay her hand in the one Gabe silently held out. 
Sarah was a brave creature. There was only a little hard 
breath under her words as she said : | 
“You take her, Gabe—seein’ you cain’t have me! I 
reckon I can manage ter put up with Jim Tolerson, after 


all!” 
| 
Justification by F aith 


By Lyman Abbott! 


. . - Howshould a man be justified with God ?—Job ix., 2. 3 
Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of 


the Jaw.—Romans iii., 28. 


‘“¢ How shall a man be justified with God ?”’—that is Job’s 
question. ‘We conclude that a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law ”’—that is Paul’s answer. 
The question is a question wrung out of the heart of one 
who is conscious of his guilt. Surely no man has come to 
any considerable age, or passed through any considerable 
experience, without sometimes putting that question to 
himself. For the effect of wrong-doing is twofold : it works 
derangement and disaster in ourselves, and it estranges us 
from all others purer and better than ourselves. Sincarries 
with it a certain isolation. It is true that if a man has 
sinned no more than his fellows, if he is the same kind of 
a liar and no worse liar, if he has indulged in the same 
forms of appetite and in no worse forms, if he lives the 
same kind of life and no worse life, then he is not isolated 
from them. But let him once do a deed which he ‘is con- 
‘scious makes him more sinful than the men by whom he is 
surrounded, and at once he environs himself with an invis- 
ible wall. Let him take money from his employer’s till, 
or forge a note. No one knows it. He goes into society, 
perhaps to church ; sits in the pew, teaches in the Sunday- 
school; but he is conscious of a curtain between him- 
self and the man that sits next to him, of a separation 
between himself and the men whose hands he shakes, even 
‘in his own home of something between himself and his 
wife. She does not know what he has done; she is not 
estranged from him, but he is estranged from her. And 
if to this man there comes a consciousness of the purity, 
‘the truth, the holiness of God, there must come along with 
that some sense of estrangement from him. How shall I 
bridge this? How shall I take down this invisible wall ? 
How shall I draw away this tenuous but impenetrable cur- 
‘tain? How shall I become justified with God? I have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight; how shall the 
heavens become blue again above me, and thine eyes look 
‘down upon me not merely with blessings, but with pity 
and with welcoming love ? 

Now, to this question two answers have been given. 
‘One, the answer of the law; and the other, the answer of 
the Gospel. They both start from the same point; they 
both begin with the affirmations that God is a righteous 
‘God and demands righteousness in all his children; that 
it ls not possible for God and man to be really in harmony 
except as God and man are morally in harmony. Then 
they separate. The law says, Be righteous, and you will 
‘take down this wall of separation and again be at unity 
with your Father. ‘The Gospel says, Be at unity with your 
Father, take down this wall of separation, and then you 
will be righteous. The one puts righteousness as the 


1Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, April 7, 1895. 
Reported by Henry Winans, and revised the eather. 
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condition of fellowship with the Father, and the other 
puts fellowship with the Father as the condition of right- 
eousness, The first one says, ‘‘ You shall keep my statutes 
and my judgments, which, if a man do, he shall. live in 
‘me.” And the other says, “ If a man lives, then he shall 
keep my statutes and my laws.”’ 

_ But this man has not kept the statutes and the laws; 
what then shall he do? For him the law has a modified 
statement ; it is this: ‘‘ Cease to do evil, learn to do well; 
put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; 
wash you, make you clean; then I will make your sins, 
though they have been scarlet and crimson, white like snow 
and like wool.”’ This is a modification of the law: “‘ Do 
righteously and you shall live at peace with the righteous 
God; if you have not done righteously, cease to do un- 
righteously ; make a new start ; wash you and cleanse you 
by penitence, and your God will take you back again.” 
This is the law. But the Gospel says: ‘ No! you are not 
first to do right as a condition of coming to God; you are 
first to come to God as a condition of doing right.” 

This latter was Paul’s doctrine. Thelaw said, “‘ Do right- 
eously, and you will receive God.” Paul said, “ Receive 
God, and then you will begin to do righteously.” Paul and 
Moses both said, ‘‘ God isa righteous God ;” but Paul said, 
‘‘ The way to be righteous like God is to take.God firstand 
let the righteousness grow out of your. taking God ; not first 
be righteous as a means of getting hold of God.” Paul 
grew into this by his own experience. He was brought 
up under Pharisaism, which was a strict observance of the 
law, and he belonged to the strictest sect of the Pharisees ; 
he was Puritan of the Puritans, Pharisee of the Pharisees, 
He said, ‘‘ This is the law, and 
I must live according to it;” and he tried to live accord- 
ing to it; and he made the same wretched failure that we 
all make when we endeavor by our own will to mold our — 
character to the divine standard. In the seventh chapter 
of Romans he has given a picture of that kind of life 
drawn from his experience, and to be interpreted in the 
light of his experience. He says, I continually tried and 
failed; I tried to live up to that ideal, but the things I 
would not I did, and the things I would I did not. It 
was miserable failure all the time. 7 

Now, having this notion of a God that must be ap- 
proached by painful processes, a God that lived on the top 
of Mount Sinai, and to whom man must come by climbing 
up the steep and rocky precipices, there was flashed upon 
him in the hour of his conversion the other—a Christ 
whom he saw sitting at the right hand of God; and then 
there grew upon him this thought that God had come 
down to life to find men. The law said, “God is in 
Mount Sinai; he has sent down the law to you; obey the 
law, and you can come up into fellowship with God;” but . 
Paul says, “I see that God is a different God from that; 
God is not on the top of Mount Sinai; God has come down 
into the plain, where men are sacrificing to the golden calves, 
where men are going on with their licentiousness; and he 
has put himself in the midst of sinful, wicked, abominable 
humanity in order that he may put his lifeintothem. This 
is salvation by grace as against salvation by law. 

It is the declaration, in the first place, that God has 
come into the world to give himself to humanity. A little - 
girl was asked, ‘“‘ Do people love you when you do wrong ?” 
‘‘ No,” she said, “‘ but mother does.” ‘“ But mother does ” 
—that isthe Gospel. People do not love me when I have 
done wrong, but God does. It is possible for me by my 
sin to estrange myself from God, but I cannot estrange 
God from me. Nothing that I can do can dam up the in- 
finite waters of his infinite love. So, when I am dead in 
trespasses and sins, he loves me. Why? “Why,” Paul 
asked, “does he love me?”’. He loves us for his great love 
wherewith he loved us. Like the little girl again, who, 
when her mother asked her, “‘ Why do you love me?” re- 
plied, “‘I love you because I love you.” ‘For his great 
love wherewith he loved us when we were dead in tres- 
passes and sins.” This is the very heart and center of the 
story of the Prodigal Son. The boy starts for home and 
stops; he is estranged from his father; he does not dare 
to go on; he does not know what kind of reception this 
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father is going to give him. And the father sees him, and 
has compassion on him, and runs out to him, and embraces 
him. God comes down to man; man does not climb up 
to God. 


This morning one of you coming in at the church door 


there might have seen an old friend of yours you used to 
know twenty years ago; who fell into temptation, ran away, 
was arrested, went to prison, and has just come out. You 
did not knowit; but he has come back to Plymouth Church, 
and stands there wavering and hesitating and ashamed 
and afraid to come in; and you see him and go up to him 
—don’t you ?—and shake him by the hand, and say, “ My 
dear friend, come in; I am glad tosee you.” He says, “I 
could not stay away from Plymouth Church, and I cannot 
go into Plymouth Church ;” and you say, ‘* Come in, sit in 
my pew; my wife will be glad to see you; we are glad to 
see you back again.” Do you not do that? And if you 
can do that, do you think you are so much better than 
God that God cannot do it? You are not as wise as he is, 
you are not as strong as he is—but you have more love 
than he has? There is a ladder; the lower round upon 
the earth, the upper round reaching to heaven. And we 
imagine that we must climb laboriously up until we get to 
God. No! but God comes down the ladder and finds us 
where we are. Hecomestoearth. That is the very mean- 
ing of the Incarnation. He comes—he does not send an 
ambassador, he does not send a prophet. But behind our 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ lies this : that God has him- 
self come into the world ; that God was incarnate, recon- 
ciling the world to himself. He has come down into the 
world in order that he may lay hold of the world and lift 
the world up unto himself. 

This is the meaning of all that metaphor we meet so 
often in the New Testamént, of “blood” shed for us. 
Some ot you are offended by it, and would like to strike it 
out. I wouldnot. There are so many of you that dislike 
that hymn—“ There is a Fountain filled with Blood ”—that 
I never give it out in church, but if I could follow my own 
inclination I would give it out. I love it. For blood is 
life. And this is the meaning of that hymn, and this. the 
meaning of all those texts concerning blood shed for us— 
that God has poured out his life for and into humanity. 
Have you never read the story of the Golden Legend, how 
the prince could be cured only by the blood of a maiden? 
Have you never read the story, in hospital practice, of a 
young fresh life giving something of his blood to cure the 
disease in the blood of another, and bringing back that 
other to life? It is life poured into life. That is what 
God is doing, what Christ is doing—his own personality 
mixed with the man’s whose personality has been rotted 
out of him. What do I mean by that? Let me try to 
tell you. What is personality? What is it but this: 
individual thought, feeling, and will? Because I think 
my .own thoughts, because I have my own love, because I 
have my own free will, therefore I am one person, and 
because you have yours you are another person. Now, 
God comes down into life that he may so inspire us, dwell 
in us, work in us, that we may think his thoughts, look 


at life as he himself looks at it, that he may fill us with his 


love, making us love what he loves and hate what he hates, 
and strengthen us with his purpose that we may will and 
do what he would have us will and do. And we say, 
“When I have come to think God’s thoughts, and to love 
with God’s love, and to will with God’s will, and to do what 
God would have me to do, then I can be at one with God.” 
O my friends! you areall wrong; it is just the other thing. 
When you will let God play upon you, when you will try to 
see life as he sees it, when you will try to love what God 
loves, and turn your affection toward him, and love him 
because he is worth loving, and when you will say, “God 
helping me, I will,” and let God take hold of your will, then 
your life will begin to flow in Godlike channels, because 
God is in you. 

Mr. Weitzel told us here the other night of the labors of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury for little children, four or five years 
old, working down in the mines, never knowing the sunlight. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury did not wait until they had found 
their way up and inquired their way to his door and asked 
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him if he would not interfere. He went down into the 
mines and took the little children and brought them out 
‘into the sunlight. That is what God is doing—coming 
here, coming where we are, not waiting for us to find him, 
but coming to find us. mae 

Salvation by grace and salvation by faith are the same; 
for faith is man receiving God, and grace is God giving 
himself to man. 

How shall man be just with God? Just by taking him— 
just by taking him. What is faith? Why, it is that friend 
of yours out on the sidewalk saying, ‘‘ Yes, I will go down 
and sit in your pew.” It is that child in the Sunday-school. 
saying, “‘ Yes, I will come to Sunday-school and learn what 
you have to teach me.” It is that little child in the mine 
saying to the Earl of Shaftesbury, “ You may take me in 
your arms and bring me up into the sunlight.” It is the 
Prodigal Son saying, ‘‘ Yes, I will put on the robe and the 
shoes and the ring, and sit down at my father’s table, and 
I will not offer to pay for my support.” It is taking God 
at his word. It is letting God in. 

How simple it all is! How absolutely simple it all is ! 
So simple that we cannot believe it; and we roof it round, 
and cover it up, and blot it out, because we cannot believe 
something that is so very, very simple: God coming into 
our lives, and we letting God come into our lives. I do not 
wonder that people stay away from church, and from. 
‘Christianity, it has been so misrepresented. Let a man 
think that religion consists in trying, by a set of resolutions. 
which he is all the time breaking, to do the things he ought. 
to do, while all his inclinations pull him the other way, and he 
has invited into his life perpetual struggle and perpetual 
servitude; but let a man think that God loves him just as: 
he is, and that all he has to do is to open his heart and to 
take God in, and then out of that marriage between God 
and him the life of love will flow spontaneously and easily.. 
How simple it is! He does not require that we should 
have done something ; he does not require that we should 
have gone through exercises or penances or repentances. 
or any such thing. Faith is just the desire to be like God. 
Faith is just the reaching out the hand and taking hold 
of the stretched-out hand of God. Let me read you an 
Old Testament definition of faith, because salvation by - 
faith is in the Old Testament as well as in the New: 
‘Delight thyself also in the Lord, and he shall give thee 
the desires of thine heart. Commit thy way unto the 
Lord; trust also in him; and he shall bring it to pass. 
And he shall bring forth thy righteousness as the light, 
and thy judgment as the noonday.” Do you know how 
we read that? This is the way we read it: “If you will 
bring forth your own righteousness as the light, and your 
own judgment as the noonday, then God shall let you de- 
light yourself in him, and he shall bring your life to pass.’” 
But the Psalmist says, Delight yourselfin God. That is all. 
Want to want him; wish to wish him; desire to have him ; 
when you see this picture of Christ, say, ‘“ Yes, that is the 
kind of man I would like to be; and now, Lord, make me 
like him.” That is all. Absolutely all. 

Suppose you do not want to be like him. Supposing 
you look upon his life and there is no beauty in it that you 
desire him, what then? Honestly, frankly, candidly, I do- 
not know what then. I never have found a message that I 
could give to the man who, reading the story of Christ’s 
life, said, ‘‘ That is not the kind of man I want to be.” 
But if he wants to be a manly man, if he wants to be true,,. 
heroic, pure, patient, courageous, loving; if, as he turns 
that life before him, he says, ‘‘ That is the life I want to- 
live ;” or if he sees the shadows which that life has cast in 
father, in mother, in pastor, or in hero, and says, ‘ That 
is the kind of life I want to live,” then I hold up before 
him this Old Testament promise: “If he desires God, God 
will bring the desire to pass; if he desires God, God will 
make his righteousness to come forth as the noonday.”’ 

If you are living in the seventh chapter of Romans, if 
you know what it is to say every night, “The things that — 
I would not I have done, and the things that I would I 
have not done ;” if every year you count up the ledger of 
your life and there is a long line of debit against you ;: 
if you are living that perplexing, contradictory life, L 
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want to say to you what the Lord Jesus Christ said to 
Paul, who was living that life, I want to show him to you 
as he showed himself to Paul; I would that I could 
answer your perplexed and complaining life’s question, 
and show you that there is no pilgrimage to the heart 
of God. He is right at your side; you have just to let 
him in. 

Perhaps you are a professing Christian; perhaps you 
have denied him ; perhaps you have laid your uniform aside 
when you went into the world; perhaps you have hidden 
your colors under your breast, as the policeman hides his 
shield sometimes ; perhaps you have gone where you ought 
not to be, and so pretended not to be what you ought to 
be ; perhaps you have come here this morning ashamed of 
this broken, failed life: then I want to Rave you sit, this 
morning, as Peter sat beside the Christ at the Galilean 
Sea, and hear him call you, “ Lovest thou me ?” and when 
he hears your answer, “ Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love 
thee,’ listen to his reply : Begin your life over again. Leave 
the past with him, and begin your life over again. He 
does not need to be reccnciled to you. Or, if you have 
come in here, brought by curiosity, a Zaccheus wondering 
what this Plymouth Church is, what hymns it sings, what 
attraction draws this congregation together, what this his- 
toric place is, or what kind of preacher occupies its pulpit, 
the Christ is here to-day, and though nothing but curiosity 
brought you here, this is what he says to you: “ Zaccheus, 
come, come, I will sup with thee to-day; and all you have 
to do is to let him in. That is absolutely all. Let him in 
and be loyal to him hereafter.””’ Or perhaps you have 
been driven into this church by some stress of temptation, 
have scudded in here as a ship scuds in under a sudden 
squall into a harbor. The Christis here, and all you need 
to do is to look up into his face and say nothing, just 
simply look up into his face and say nothing; and he who 
to the woman that was a sinner said, may say to you, “ Go, 
and sin no more; thy faith hath saved thee.”” Go, and sin 
no more! That is all. Absolutely all. It is so simple 
and it is so joyous! Ina moment we will sing that famil- 
iar hymn, “ Just as I am, without one plea.” If you will 
take your hymn-book and will really sing that hymn, if 
you will really make the words of that hymn your prayer, 
that is faith. And then some of us will gather in the lecture- 
room for a few moments’ prayer, and if you want to find 
this Christ whom you have not found, or you want to try 
to get nearer to Him whom you thought was afar off, or 
you want to testify in prayer or praise that you have found 
Him, and life is joyous because you are living it with Him, 
come and join with us in thanks unto Him who hath saved 
us with so great a redemption. | 


A Parable 
By J. G. Oakley 


I read lately an interesting account of the means by 
which Signor Blitz, a once noted exhibitor, trained canary- 
birds to do unnatural things at his bidding. To teach one 
little bird the trick of lying motionless on the back when 
placed there, the bird was caught and placed in this posi- 
tion the first day one hundred times in succession before 
it would remain so, and then it was through mere exhaus- 
tion. For a number of days following the tiny creature 
was subjected to the same discipline, only yielding by slow 
degrees. At length it would lie still at once. No méthods 
of terror, as we are apt to think, were used; but, on the 
contrary, the flattery. of a reward, in the shape of a sprig 
of bird-weed; it was the persistence and determination 
of a being of superior strength and intellect brought to 
bear on ‘one definite point after another. This produced 
that set of habits, contrary to nature, which we call training. 
Such things can be done with birds and with beasts. The 
men who wish to teach pigs to count and horses to dance 
do not stop short of success. | 

But how is it with those who have in hand the habits of 
children, or are responsible merely to guard them against 
bad habits, or to rectify some of the strange twists which 
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children seem instinctively prone to? The stolid child 
sucks his thumb, the nervous one twitches his facial mus- 
cles, rolls his eyes, bites his finger-nails, stammers, refuses 
to talk plainly. A boy of eight, stupid as he was sturdy, was 
the despair of a refined and spirited teacher on account 
of the first disgusting habit. His favorite diversion was 
to lie with his head on his desk, thumb.in mouth, and eyes 
all abroad to see what sly pokes and robberies he could 
commit upon the industrious little people within his reach. 
The mother of this boy, irritated to think that he did not 
some day give up his beloved trick, as she had always sup- 
posed he would, felt very censorious towards the teacher who 
proved insufficient to help her out. Her conception of a 
teacher was of one who by authority or in some way could 
in a few weeks untwist the tough knot which years had 
left in her son. She could not see that the vigilance and 
capability she exacted of the teacher were a perfect index 
of her own laziness and incapacity. | 

One of the commonest of these physical habits, and 
most tormenting, is that of biting the finger-nails—usually 
a girl’s misfortune, and contracted while she is reading 
stories. Sometimes the habit lasts through life ; the girl 
becomes a helpless victim, but she would be forever thank- 
ful to any one who could help her conquer it. The mother 
will pour out voluble complaints of the trouble it has given | 
her, and relate the tremendous efforts she has made to 
break it up. But did she ever follow up a remedy a hun- 
dred times a day, like the bird-tamer? It would seem 
altogether reasonable and worth while to have a week set 
apart to accomplish a cure, just as a week is set apart for 
extraordinary household tasks for the autumn sewing or 
the spring packing. But who ever heard of such a thing? 
This is not the way the training of children is ‘“‘ worked.” 
If parents could only get an outside point of view! But 
they do not seem to realize that they are strong and intelli- 
gent beings who should be as purposeful as they are strong, 
with a plastic bit of humanity in their hands, at a time 
when nothing can interfere with their influence. It is just 
at this earliest time that all sorts of animal propensities 
get their start. Some of them have their run, like infantile 
disease, and cease; and some leave their mark of com- 
monness upon the maiden and youth. Sometimes they 
are wholly physical—fumbling at the face, a simian trait— 
chewing all sorts of things, biting the lips, twisting the hair, 
pulling the finger-joints, stammering, refusing to speak 
plainly, violent facial expression, besides a host of those 
more obvious violations of the usual standard of good man- 
ners, at table and elsewhere, which parents generally recog- 
nize as being within the scope of their admonition. 

It seems ungenerous and hard to take exception to the 
results of parents’ care of their children. Most mothers— 
who are, after all, what is meant by parents in this respect 
—are conscious not only of supreme interest in their chil- 
dren’s welfare, but also of so much failure in dealing with 
them that they do not like to be reminded of their short- 
comings. They appeal to you on the score of all the trouble 
they have with the behavior and health of their family. 
Can they not see that this begs the whole question? Ifa 
certain kind of trouble, consisting in insistence and watch- 
fulness at the start, could relieve them from the steady flow 
of annoyances that pursue the anxious but indulgent mother 
of half a dozen vigorous children, then it were worth while 
to enter upon the subject with a mind open to a possibility 
of a better state of things. It may not be necessary to 
accept childhood as a tormenting age, relieved only by the 
hope that, after all, the children will turn out well. Fairly 
good ground there is for this hope, in spite of many infan- 
tile errors, where the fortunate child finds itself surrounded 
by elders with high principle, self-restraint, and refinement. 
Unconscious influence does its work upon all the deep 
undercurrents of nature; and it is true in a broad sense 
that each life is predetermined by the character of the 
lives that fostered it, however carelessly. But let us suppose 
that a determination to get higher possibilities of conduct 
and character could constantly stimulate a parent; that he 
or she could feel as the exhibitor does who makes his living 
depend upon teaching his bird to lie still—how soon would 
there be a real advance of a race? Mothers, by taking a 
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great deal of pains with the first child, particularly if that 
is a\girl, often secure for themselves a line of lieutenants 
in the domestic realm, who carry their best influence all 
along the line. The worst-neglected children are those 
who get their ideals and habits from hirelings. From 
these they are passed on to teachers, and so into life, with 
so much to learn and unlearn. Sensitive natures, brought 
finally into contact with women and men with a much 
higher standard of manners, suffer keenly from a conscious- 
ness of deficiency. | 

Parents can discipline their children without alienating 
their affections ; but a proxy of any kind, an aunt or teacher 
who shall try to smooth away some of the rough knots of 
behavior, can easily seem hateful to an undisciplined 
nature. If only the higher possibilities of life and conduct 
could be kept in view——the power that lies in any form of 
self-restraint—more parents would be found ready to follow 
the example of the persevering showman. 


Interpretation the Office of the 
Philanthropist 


By Rachel Dunkirk 


The greatest danger to-day that threatens a philanthropic 
worker—that is, the one who confines his interest and edu- 
cation to studying the economic and social conditions of 
the poor—is the narrowing of his mind and interest. Nat- 
urally, limited observation means limited intelligence, lim- 
ited comprehension. The man or woman who establishes 
himself or herself in a tenement center must fight con- 
stantly against this appalling possibility. It is pathetic to 
hear a practical philanthropist—one is tempted to say the 
professional philanthropist—stand up before an audience 


and claim that if you want to find virtue and honor and 


unselfishness, and all the other cardinal virtues of human 
nature, you must seek for them in a tenement-house region. 
Could there be a more illogical statement? If it is true 
that ignorance, dirt, disorder, limited space, entire absence 
of or very limited educational and social opportunity, de- 
velop the highest virtues, in the name of all that is 
rational, if this is true, why are we making the desperate 
efforts we are making to secure to the tenement-house pop- 
ulation education, social opportunity, and, as far as possi- 
ble, a refined environment? Are not inheritance, educa- 
tion, and environment positive factors in the making of 
character? If it is true that human beings are all that 
they ought to be, developed under conditions that must 
necessarily have a tendency to degrade manhood and 
womanhood, why are we trying to establish settlements 
and philanthropic centers in our tenement-house regions ? 
Who has yet had such unbounded experience among all 
grades of society that he dares to assert that at any given 
point human virtues predominate above every other given 
point? There can be no question that the poor suffer 
from debased inheritance; because of their poverty, they 
are unable to command even the basis of an education ; 
because of this lack they are therefore ignorant, and be- 
cause of their ignorance they are constantly imposing bur- 
dens on their own lives; they are slaves in bondage to 
conditions. This is the reason why those who have had 
education and social opportunity, moved by the spirit of 
Christ, should share with the brother who lacks. Certainly 
one will find nobility of character and refinement here and 
there under conditions that arouse at once the deepest 
admiration, but why? Because nobility of character is so 
rare? Not at all; but because you recognize the strange- 
ness of the revelation. You marvel that nobility of char- 
acter is developed under conditions that must tend to 
debase character. This is the reason that we are moved 
to change the conditions; this is the reason that, together 
and singly, we fight for the man and the woman who are 
so blinded by ignorance, who are so deadened by environ- 
ment, who are so hampered by inheritance; why we 
strive to open their eyes to the evil about them, and 
make them fight to overcome that evil. No matter how 
noble the. motive or how consecrated the effort of philan- 
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thropists, unless that nobility and that purpose are spent 
in opening the eyes of the blind—that is, unless their whole 
intelligence is used to make the people in the tenement- 
house districts conscious of their self-imposed’ burdens ; 
conscious of the injustice they endure as citizens at the 
hands of politicians;.conscious of their responsibility to 
the Government, to each other, to God, for their own lives, 
for the conditions under which they live; conscious of 
their responsibility to their weaker brother—those philan- 
thropists have failed, absolutely, utterly failed, to accom- 
plish what is possible. There must be developed among 
the poor a community feeling; not one that is based on 


‘material exchange, but on ethical comprehension. This 


can never be until those who influence most directly the 
poor man’s family have a clear comprehension of the 
molding that must result from virtuous and refined inherit- 
ances, cultured environment, social and educational op- 
portunities; until in all their intercourse they endeavor to 
make the home-makers among the poor comprehend and 
value the conditions that make for character.. The worker 
who arrays himself against any class is ‘to be distrusted; 
his work must be destructive; it can never be construct- 
ive. Every effort among the poor should be interpreta- 
tive; it should aim to build a bridge whereon rich and poor 
might cross to each other. This must be a bridge of souls 
who have grasped the truth of the brotherhood of man, as 
revealed in the love of Christ who taught the love of the 
Father for the children of men, and taught at a crucial 
moment that Cesar had rights whose full recognition 
proved obedience to God. :That blindness is more than 
intellectual which fails to see the relation between environ- 
ment, education, social opportunities, and the development 
of character. Only that worker among the poor is doing 
the work that elevates who creates a desire for the best 
things in life in every family met. No work can ever stand 
for the upbuilding of the nation that fails to bring men 
into closer relation for acommon good. -To interpret man 
to man so that they may meet as brothers is to work for 
God and humanity. All other effort fails. 
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Buster” 
By Edgar Wade Abbot 


Buster says she’s “ ten-goin’-on-’leven.”’ 

Just this age, I am sure, was Miriam when she watched, 
from between the reeds on the shore, the frail ark in which 
her brother lay. Just such a lithe-limbed, bright-eyed, 
impetuous girl,eager for an excuse to run. Such, I am 
sure, was Miriam; and such, I know, is Buster. 

Time was when Buster had no doubt that all knowledge 
was an open book to me; but now, as I sit at the head of 
the table with Buster, like Sweet Peggy, “by my side,” I 
watch her, I fancy, much as a mouse regards a cat. 

I know at any moment I may be pounced upon. It may 
be just a simple query as to “ how borax is made,” or, pos- 
sibly, ‘‘ where and how William the Conqueror met his 
death ” (William has caused me, I am sure, as much woe 
as he did the English). But such questions permit of a 
little display of knowledge, and I am not freer from vanity 
than others. 

It is when I see in Buster’s eyes a peculiar penetrating 
look, a corkscrew of a look, if I may so express it, that 
I tremble, for then I know my hour has come. 

My pedestal of pride, shaky at best, wobbles, and I brace 
myself as firmly as I may to meet the attack. 

It comes! Evenas the Assyrian came down on the fold. 
“Pa-pa !’” (Voice staccato, eyes brad-awlish.) ‘“ Pa-pa 
‘Yes, dear,” I answer; “tuck in your napkin!” (This I 
throw out as a sort of conversational life-preserver, a col- 
loquial lightning-rod to draw off the stroke I feel is in the 
air. It fails!) ‘‘Pa-pa! if a man twenty-two and one-half 
years old can mow five-eighths of a field four-fifths of an 
acre wide by three-sevenths broad in seven-twelfths of an 


‘hour, how many men can mow four-fifths of an hour in four 


fields ?” 
I may not state this right. My mind (rather a superior _ 


: 
> 
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/ 
sort of mind, too, I always thought it) is so dazed by the 
preternatural activity of the man of twenty-two and a half, 
I become so fascinated with the eccentric shape of the field, 
that long before the proposition is before me in all its ap- 
palling character, I feel my spine becoming gelatinous and 
my courage gone. 

Buster’s mother rushes in and saves me. She creates a 
diversion by solicitous inquiries about how Buster’s roller- 
skates are wearing—if a new pair of wheels would not con- 
duce to ease and safety ; and so this most blessed of women 
keeps me from disgrace. | 

But we look at each other guiltily, for we know we are 
on very thin ice, and that some day Buster will find us out; 
find that we could not tell even for gold and precious stones 
how many men it would need to mow that anomalous field, 
or do the other innumerable “ stunts ” that are put before 
her. | | 
_ The alliance the mother and J have formed is stronger 
than that of the “Dreibund.” ‘United [temporarily, I 
fear] we stand ;” but we know our hour will surely come 
when Destruction will bow our haughty spirits. 

These things are wherein Buster tries our souls ; but she 
is such a comfort to me. Fancy having an auditor who has 
mever heard the standard family jokes !—the choice bits 
of humor, wit, and anecdotes that have come down from 
_ ‘sire to son until we all know them. Why, it’s a feast of 

fat things to find that “‘ What makes more noise than a pig 
going under a gate?” is as fresh to Buster as the dew on 
the mown grass lying. Her mother smiles as I bring forth 
from my mental attic the dust-covered jokes and cob- 
webbed conundrums—smiles, but in a pained, perfunctory 
way. She knows them. She heard them at her father’s 


table. I tell them to our guests on occasion, and so they 
do not warm the cockles ot herheart. But Buster! Why, 
Buster thinks I am the most fascinating company! So I 


gather my roses while I may, knowing full well how swiftly 
“old Time is still a-flying,”’ and say, “ Bless you, Buster, you 
appreciate me and keep me young, and if you do think one 
other wiser and better and worthier than I, I am not jeal- 
ous ; for, let me whisper to you, I found that out long before 
you did, and if I had not, dear, my rival in your love would 
not have been your mother.” 


The Truck Nuisance 


Assembled in the office of the Mayor of New York on 
‘the afternoon of May 27 was a remarkable gathering of 
men and women. The’Mayor was giving a hearing to a 
bill which, if passed, would return the trucks to the streets 
of New York, from which they had been removed under 
authority given by a recent act of the State Legislature. 


_ The more recent bill—now waiting for the Governor’s sig- - 


nature—is, in fact, one that has been on the statute-books 
of the State since 1888, and the requirements of which 
have much to recommend then, if it is right or just to the 
taxpayers of the city to give extraordinary privileges to 
‘any one class in the community. 

This bill, known.as the Sullivan Bill, requires a license ; 
the space occupied by the truck must be kept clean, at the 


expense of time and labor at least, by the truck-owner. — 


There are in the city of New 


This has never been done. 
There are in the 


York, it was stated, 12,000 truckmen. 


city of New York 1,400,000 people living in tenement- 
This means overcrowded rooms, overcrowded 


houses. 
houses, crowded streets ; streets that are difficult to keep 
clean, even if clear of obstructions. This bill says that to 
this already overburdened population one more burden shall 
be added. Trucks may stand at night, on Sundays, and on 
holidays in the streets, which are the parks, playgrounds, 
breathing-places of these people. One of the worst aspects 
of our civilization is that it separates the rich and the poor, 
the sensitive and the insensitive, the intelligent and the 
ignorant. Theresult is that the helpless suffer because the 
powerful are ignorant of the conditions under which they 
live. The accompanying evil is that the poor, too often, add 
to their own burden by their deadness to the things that 
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tend to degrade. It is this deadness that makes it possi- 
ble for a body of men who earn their living by manual 
labor of the better-paid class to appear before the Mayor 
of a great city and demand as a, right that the streets 
should be given over again to uses which degrade and de- 
moralize even their own children. 

Trucks in the streets of any city must always be the 
sources of indecency, of immorality, and necessarily a men- 
ace to the health of that very class in the community about 
whose daily walk and life civilization throws the least pro- 
tection. Women must fight, through public sentiment, to 
protect the homes and the streets of our cities. Competition 
is so great, the struggle for existence is so hard, so crush- 
ing, that wage-earners lose that keenness of vision which 
sees in present dangers future conditions against which -. 
they must fight. 

The poor man, with his family, must be made to see in the 
standing truck in the street all the evil which it represents. 
He must see in it rights, his rights, usurped byaclass. He 
must see in it all the menace to personal liberty which it repre- 
sents. He must see it as it is—class privileges exercised 


_at the expense of his family’s life, its health, its morals, its 


freedom. He must see the rights of a tenement popula- 
tion numbering 1,400,000 sacrificed to 12,000 capitalists. 
For a horse, truck, and harness represent just so much 


capital. 
One Step at a Time 
By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


A museum having been opened in a provincial town, the 
doorkeeper was particularly enjoined to let no one pass 
without first taking charge of his stick or umbrella. Pres- 


ently in sauntered an individual, his hands stuck in his 


pockets. 

‘‘ Sticks and umbrellas to be left here,” vociferated 
Cerebus. 

Cannot you see that I have none ?” 

‘‘Then you must go out and get one; my orders are _ 
positive : I cannot let you in without.” 

If the doorkeeper had been a woman, the absurd anec- 
dote would have been characteristic of one phase of her 
disposition. The careless, easy-going sightseer, unencum- 
bered by an umbrella, and the fortunate possessor of 
pockets, would have awakened in her an instinctive desire 
to drop an obstacle in his way. : 

‘“‘ Bridget, Bridget !”’ she calls at four o’clock Monday 
morning, “this is wash-day, and to-morrow is ironing-day, 
and the next day is Wednesday—week half gone and noth- 
ing done yet!” and poor Bridget, instead of springing up 
with the energy born of a new week, drags herself forth 
oppressed by the three busy days that her mistress has 
rudely heaped upon her. “Ah,” exclaimed poor Sarah 
Maud, eldest of the nine little Ruggleses in the “ Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,” “I could mind my own manners, but 
the manners of nine!” 

It is in their own paths, however, that women like best 
to place incumbrances. The Lord made them patient, so 
why should they not toil over all the hard places that can 
be found ; the Lord made them self-sacrificing, so why not 
wear out their lives a little sooner; the Lord gave them 
highly strung nerves—why not try how many times those 
nerves can vibrate before snapping? 

It is all such a mistake! If the way lies through a low 
doorway, stoop as you take it: humility will not hurt you. 
If a rock blocks the >athway, pass around it: better to 
take the extra steps than to stumble and fall. Ifthe spring 
sewing weighs in perspective, look only at the first simple 
little frock. If the lesson at the end of the book seems 
impossible, learn those in the front. If the reformation of 
the world grows hopeless, let reformation begin in one’s 
own heart. If next week’s duties seem more than you can 
bear, forget them in those of this week. If the clouds 
piling at sunset predict a rainy morrow, lo! to-night was 
never surpassed. | 

The hill of attainment ?—-single steps lead to its summit. 
Most of us are asked to climb in the old step-by-step way » 
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which even a child understands; and for the few whom 
he bids fly to the top, “ the Lord will provide the wings.” 


When All Goes Wrong 
By E. E. Armstrong. 


When all goes wrong about the school ; 
When Logic seems but folly ; 

When knotty problems vex the brain 
And make us melancholy ; 

When German verbs and substantives 
Seem sadly disconnected, 

And passing strange the way in which 
Quadratics are affected ; 

When Rome with Carthage war declares 
And gives us care and sorrow— 

When shall we frown and fret and fume? 
To-morrow, Boys, to-morrow ! 


When all goes well about the school ; 
When study is a pleasure ; 
When Science proves a source of joy, 
And tadpoles our chief treasure ; 
_ When fractions are a rare delight, 
And Latin recreation ; ° 
When Father Time brings round the date 
Of the summer-tide vacation ; 
When life is young and skies are bright, 
_ And all the world is gay— 
When shall we smile, sing, and rejoice? 
To-day, dear Girls, to-day ! 


Another Good Word for the Wasp 


By John Preston True 


Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson, in a recent number of a 
periodical, had a word to show that the paper-wasp, the 
‘black wasp” as it is called in northern New England, 
is by no means as black as it is painted; in fact, he 
seemed to imply that the white rings which so regularly 
encircle the insect’s body are but indicators of a nature 
rather angelic than otherwise—halos, so to speak. And it 
has seemed to me worth while to tell a little tale out of my 
own experience to show how justly he has judged “ Vespa.” 

Long ago I had a neighbor in a little country village. 
He was a carpenter, not very well-to-do, a patient, hard- 
working man, not much accustomed to luxuries, to whom 
even the slight cost of wire netting meant more outlay than 
he could afford. As a consequence, his house seemed to 
be the one of all the village where flies most loved to hold 
a caucus. There was not a day in an ordinary season on 
which a visitor could visit there with comfort, while the 
ceilings of the rooms were permanently in full mourning, 
not a square inch of white apparent during roosting-time. 

This neighbor had one passion—a love for vines. His 
house was covered with honeysuckles and other climbing 
plants that he had transplanted from the woods, and over 
the doorway he had built a rough porch for a grape-vine. 

Whether it was the sheltered location, the roughness of 


the woodwork, or the great convenience of being near so. 


good a hunting-ground that was the cause, the fact remains 
that one spring a wasp settled on that porch as just the 
spot for which she had long been looking, and speedily she 
chewed up enough wood-paper for a neat little nest, which 
she hung exactly over the center of the door. Then she 
went a-hunting. It was quite unnecessary for her to bump 
around to flush the game; a few feet from her door was all 
the journey needful. Her grubs grew apace and finely, 
and came out full-fledged in due time, and took their turn 
at house-building, enlarging their maternal homestead, and 
in their turn foraging for supplies. Long before the middle 
of summer that nest had widened, had lengthened, until 
it hung downward in a great inverted cone at least two 
feet long, until the hat of one passing beneath would nearly 
brush the apex. By that time, too, they had to fly far 
afield for food, for the rooms of the house wereas barren of 
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fly-life as though located on the North Pole. Never was 
there a cleaner sweep! and let some tramp fly from far-away 
regions but wander in for a bite to eat or a head to tickle, 
and within a minute or-two of his first buzz, a white-and- 
black messenger of death would come sailing in, and in a 
twinkling there would be one small fly the less in the world, 


_ and one wasp just.a little fatter. 


This in itself is not particularly wonderful, but what I 
now have to say is. There were children in that house, 
running in and out through that nest-hung door. The 
family came and went through that porch with the utmost 
unconcern. And all summer long that nest hung there 
and the wasps in their turn came and went, and not one of 
that household ever received a sting from them! I don’t 
believe the same could have been said of a hive of honey- 
bees in like situation ; and ever since I have always con- 
sidered the paper-wasp to be worthy of confidence, and 
unmeriting the insult of a dodge or the injury of a slipper. 

That was an exceedingly waspy year in our town. I do 


- not recall any other year in which so many of their nests 


could be seen in a walk through the woods. Some two 
dozen of the largest I carefully marked down with intent 
to gather them in when cold weather came, and to use 
them as winter decorations. After the first heavy frost, 
when acorns were falling, I took a friend into partnership 
and went nesting. I well remember taking a case-knife with 
me in order to pare off one nest which was somewhat un- 
usually located on the trunk of a sapling some ten feet up, 
instead of on a twig. 

_ My friend proved rather large in his ideas of sharing 
profits, and succeeded in establishing on rather slender 
foundations a claim to all the largest nests, which he hung 
up in his room with triumph and bits of twine. Then he 
sapiently went to work and built up a big fire in the stove 
before going to bed that night. He was not fond of early 
rising, and it happened to be Sunday the next morning, so 
no one was surprised when he did not appear at breakfast. 
Hours slipped away, however, and when dinner-time arrived 
some one thought it worth while to go up and see where 
Tom was. They found him perspiring under a burden of 
blankets and terror that in spite of tan had nearly scared 
him white, while the windows of the room were so black 
with wasps that hardly a ray of light could get through. 
They had all ¢hawed out, and had come out to investigate. 
With some ingenuity a window was finally opened, and they 
poured through it in a solid stream of blackness and 
whirred away in the sunshine to the places where their 
homes had been in the happy summer days. But nobody 
was stung. 

I recall another story, though the same yet not the 
same, whether read or told me I cannot nowsay. There 
was a group of men around a fire in the grocery one cool 
fall day discussing politics, and to them presently came 
an aged negro, with silver shining in his curly hair, and 
in his hand a wasp’s nest, which he was carrying home 
for use as a cure for rheumatism, a charm-doctor having 
assured him that it was a specific for that complaint. Hav- 
ing business elsewhere, he laid his burden down for safety 
behind the stove and went out to make other purchases. 

‘Presently one old hornet in that nest woke up and 
stretched, first one wing, then another, and then a leg or 
two; meditated a little, then gave his neighbor a dig in the 
side to wake him too, and remarked that he had never 
known so short a winter since he was a wasp. The other 
yawned and coincided, and woke some more; and pres- 
ently they all concluded to go out and investigate. The 
negro had completed his purchases and was coming back, 
when he heard a strange whooping, loud yells, the crash of 
chairs and crockery inside the grocery, and the next second 
he found himself flat on his back, and what seemed an end- 
less procession of men leaping, tumbling, falling over him 
as they came tearing out of the door. They walked all 


over him, made scrambled eggs out of one package and 
mixed pickles out of another, withspices thrownin. When 
the onslaught ceased, the old man sat up, a little dazed, but 
eager for news nevertheless, and as he straightened the 
punches out of his hat he asked, with mild interest, ‘“ Is 
de fiah out yet?” 
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For the Little People 


If! 
By Mary F. Butts 
If I should lose my money 
And be very poor, oh me! 


I would beg a cup of honey 
From my friend the little brown bee. 


If I should lose my money | 
(Papa has plenty now), 

I would beg a bowl of sweet new milk 
From my friend the Jersey cow. 


If I should have no dinner, 
And that perhaps may be, 

I would beg a bag of chestnuts 
From my friend the chestnut-tree. 


If I should have no supper, 
. And still be forced to beg, 
I would go to the wild sea island 
And ask for a sea-gull’s egg. 


These good friends would all be gentle 
And generous to me; 
For to all creatures I have been 
As kind as I could be. 


The Brave Little Tree 
By Emily Huntington Miller 


It grew close against a dingy little house in 
the corner of a big lumber-yard, with piles of 
lumber all about it, some yellow and sweet- 
smelling, and some brown and musty from rain 
and storm. 

The children who lived in the little house 
called the great towering stacks mountains, 
though they did not know how a mountain 
really looked; and they pretended that a brin- 
dled cat, with one ear gone, that went prowl- 
ing about the lumber-yard was a tiger, very 
fierce and dangerous. 


There were three of the children, two boys - 


and a girl—almost too many for such a very 
small house, but they were so jolly and rosy and 
good-natured that one would not have objected 
to half a dozen of them. It was Betty who 
first discovered the tree the day after they 
moved into the house, when they were alla 
little homesick. She was poking-about among 
the tin cans and old shoes and rubbish, and 
all at once she noticed the brave little tree. 
It had started to grow right under the window 
that jutted out like some sort of a swelling 
from the front of the house. It must have 


been disappointed when it grew up against the’ 


floor and found it could get no further that 
way; but it just bent its head forward and 
went pushing out towards the light, until at 
last it got beyond the window and could grow 
up towards the sky. When Betty saw it she 
shouted : 

“OQ Timmy, we’ve got a tree! a little, 
crooked tree.” 

Timmy and Joe ran to see. Theyhad been 
thinking of a tree to climb, and when they saw 
the slim little thing, Joey said : 

“No! that ain’t anything.” 

But Betty said: “If it keeps on growing 
maybe it’ll get up so’s to shade the window 
and have birds’ nests in it.” 

“Oh!” said Timmy ; “ le’s clear away all the 
trash, so’s it'll grow faster.” 

Away went old shoes and tin cans, whirling 
among the lumber piles, while thirty little 
—" fingers did the work of a rake very 
well. 

_“ Doesn’t it look sweet !” said Betty, tying a 
bit of scarlet braid about the slender brown 
thing, and leaning her rosy cheek against it. 
“It’s our very own tree.” 

That night at supper Betty said: “Do you 
_ know all kinds of trees, father ?” 

“Yes,” said the father; “ once they’re done 
up into boards I know ’em; growing in the 
woods they’re all alike—just green leaves and 
bark. Then there’s kinds that has apples and 
cherries and plums to grow on’em; them ain’t 
for boards.” 

: Oh !” said the children, their eyes shining ; 
“s'pos’n’ our tree should be ¢ha¢ kind!” 


“ And what kind is best for birds, father ?” 
asked wise little Betty. 

“For birds ? 
birds is very choicey; ’most any sort ! do so 
it’s quiet and cats not too neighborly; but 
birds hereabouts have to take what they can 
get, same as folks.” 


The next morning Betty took her father out . 


to examine the tree, but, though he looked 
very wise, and even broke off a tiny twig and 
smelt and chewed it, he only said: 

“Tt ain’t any kind at all, I’m thinking—just 
a bush like; but you can’t rightly tell till it 
gets leaves.” | 

So every day the children ran out as soon 
as they were dressed to see how the little 
brown buds were swelling, and Betty always 
said, “ Hurry, little tree, and make your 
leaves !” 

“T’ll give you some glory seeds to plant 
around it,” said Betty’s mother. ‘“ They’ll 
run up fine and be all over blooms, pink and 
purple and red.” But Tim and Joey had a 
far finer picture in their minds of every twig 
hung thick with shining apples and long- 


stemmed cherries and purple plums, such as 


old Nicolas sold at his stand on the corner. 

Very slowly, as the weather grew warmer, 
the pale-green leaves began to push out of 
their snug brown wrappings, such a lovely, 
lovely green! But one little twig at the very 
top fon the queerest little knobs, not at all 
like leaves, just a brown scale and a soft gray 
thing that crept out further and further from 
its house. 

‘It’s a catterpiller,” said Joey; “they grow 
on trees.” i 

“They’re tree-kittens,” said Timmy, stoutly ; 
“the teacher had some once in school.” 

“Oh,” said Betty, “do you s’pose they’ll 
want to stay up here ?—’cause then we couldn’t 
have a birds’ nest !” 

“ They’re just a kind of flower,” said Timmy, 
walking off in disgust, “and don’t anything 
come of ’em—apples nor cherries, nor nothing 
all.” 

But Betty reached up her finger and softly 
stroked the pretty gray things, and said: “ It’s 
a dear, lovely little tree, and it’s making the 
best things it can.” 

The next day, when the downy catkins were 
lightly powdered with gold, Betty led her 
father out again to see them. 

‘“‘ Sure,” he said in surprise, “and if it isn’t 
a pussy-willow! There’s not much to that.” 

“It’s the prettiest thing in the world,” said 
Betty, “and I just love my dear little tree.” 

She patted it with her rough little hand, and 
her father looked at her with a queer smile 
about his mouth. 

“Tt is a brave little thing,” he said; “ but I 
know of something a deal prettier and sweeter,” 
and he lifted Betty up and kissed her on both 
red cheeks. 


Pansy Faces 


Pansy faces, grave and wise, 
Who can read the “ thought ” that lies 
Lurking underneath your eyes? 


“ Thoughts ” of folk and flower lore! 
Secrets hidden evermore, 
By the under-world’s fast door! 


Pansy faces, elfin, wee !— 

As I bend full lowlily, 

Will you whisper “thoughts ” to me? 
— Youth’s Companion. 


Don and the Telephone 


Don, Mr.Church’'s dog, had been left in charge 
of the tannery. He became lonesome, and went 
to his home, twenty miles away. Mr. Church 
came back to the tannery and called to his 
home on thetelephone. Heasked if Don was 
there, then he asked to speak to Don on the 
telephone. The dog was held up to the tele- 
phone, and as soon as he heard his master’s 
voice he became greatly excited. In a short 


time he disappeared, and in two hours Mr. 
Church telephoned that Don was at the tan- 


Birdies’ Breakfast 
Some little birdies, — 

One wintry day, 
Began to wonder, 

And then to say: 
‘ How about breakfast 

This wintry day ?” 


Well, then, I don’t reckon nery. 


little maidens, 
That wintry day, 
Into the garden 
Wended their way, 
Where the snow lay deep, 
That wintry day. 


One, with a broom, 
Swept the snow away ; 

One scattered crumbs, 
Then away to play ; 

And birdies had breakfast 
That wintry day. 


George Washington’s Doll 


Sometimes we find little boys who love dolls, 
but they seem to be ashamed of their pets, and 
will hide them. It may give these small boys 
courage to know that George Washington 
once owned a rag doll. This doll was made 
by the great-great-grandmother of a lady who 
lives in New York, and was recently exhibited 
at an exhibition held at Huntington, L. I. 
The doll isnot pretty, but it is greatly prized 
because it has been owned by the man whom 
all men honor for his truth and bravery. 


— Selected. 


A Model Child 

Her temper’s always sunny, her hair is ever 
neat ; 

She doesn’t care for candy—she says it is too 
sweet ! 

She loves to study lessons—her sums are al- 
ways right; 

And she gladly goes to bed at eight every 
single night. 


Her apron’s never tumbled, her hands are al- 
ways Clean ; 

With buttons missing from her shoe she never 
has been seen. 

She remembers to say “ Thank you,” and “ Yes, 
ma’am, if you please ;” 

And she never cries, nor frets, nor whines; 
she’s ne’er been known to tease. 


Each night upon the closet shelf she puts away 
her toys; 

She never slams the parlor door, nor makes 
the slightest noise ; 

But she loves to run on errands and to play 
with little brother, 

And she’s never in her life been known to dis- 
obey her mother. 


“ Who is this charming little maid? 
I long to grasp her hand!” 
She’s the daughter of Mr. Nobody, 
And she lives in Nowhereland. 
— St. Nicholas. 


A Delightful Custom 


The Topsy-turvy Doctors have 
A very curious way ; 

They do not cure folks of their ills, 
But of their health, they say. 


For instance, when a boy feels well, 
The Doctor he comes by 

And makes him stay at home from school, 
And dose himself with pie. 


And that is why, ’twixt you and me, 
An Upsidowney I would be. 
— Selected. 
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Books and Authors 


History of the Navy’ 


As in the first volume of Mr. Maclay’s detailed and in 


- many instances spirited history of the United States Navy, 


we notice inequalities of literary style. Certain portions 
which have appeared in the magazines appear to have been 
better “‘ worked up” from a literary point of view than the 
rest of the book. As a whole, nevertheless, Mr. Maclay’s 
work must be praised for its thoroughness, not only the 
larger events being treated of, but also minor exploits, 
which exhibit the dash and daring for which American 
naval officers have always been distinguished. 

Four chapters are devoted to the continuation of the War 
of 1812. Among the most important events described are 
the battle of Lake Champlain and the by no means un- 
important part played by the navy in the defense of New 
Orleans. In the lake battle Macdonough’s splendid vic- 
tory was due to his strategic foresight in anchoring his 
vessels so far apart that any commander whose starboard 
battery became disabled could, by tripping his bow anchor 
and dropping one astern, swing his vessel around. Thus, 
when by all human foresight the day was lost, the Saratoga, 
with almost every gun in her starboard battery dismounted, 
being raked by the Linnet and exposed to the fire of the 
Confiance, McDonough swung his vessel around with the 
aid of kedges, and, bringing a fresh battery to bear on the 
two British ships, soon silenced them. He had dropped 
the kedges as an additional precaution in case the wind 
should die down, which it actually did. 

Part Fourth is devoted to “ Minor Wars and Expedi- 
tions,” including the war with Algiers, the capture of Qualle 
Battoo (an almost unknown incident until Mr. Maclay’s 
magazine article on the subject), the decisive part played 
by the navy in the acquisition of California, the Mexican 
War, Wilke’s Antarctic expedition, and, what is perhaps 
most interesting in the light of modern events, Perry’s 
expedition to Japan. This last event introduced that 
country to Western civilization, with the result that less 
than forty years later Japan has become one of the “ Great 

owers,” and may be able to oppose a distinct ‘ Asiatic 
paliy ”? to European powers which, like England in India, 
h become accustomed to look upon Asia as a kind of 
European dependency. 

Part Fifth—the larger portion of the book—is taken up 
with the Civil War, the naval history of which is told with 
great detail and accuracy. The concluding portion of the 
book deals with some minor episodes, the actual history 
closing with the loss of the Kearsarge. To bring the 
history absolutely down to date, it is, therefore, only 
necessary to add the shot fired by the Detroit in Rio 
Harbor, whose echo was heard farther, we think, than any 
shot fired from an American war-ship since the Civil War. 

Mr. Maclay’s work, being the only complete history of 
the United States navy, fills an actual gap. 


The New Theology’ 


It is interesting and suggestive to compare this volume 
with the now antiquated but still famous Lectures on 
Theology by Dr. Timothy Dwight, the former President 
of Yale College, delivered over seventy-five years ago. 
Unless we mistake, this work, like that, is composed of 
lectures or sermons originally delivered by a college presi- 
dent to a congregation of students, and for the same pur- 
pose—to commend the Christian faith to the skeptical. 
Both are able works, and each is characteristic of its age ; 
but here the resemblance ceases. The earlier work filled 
four large volumes; this one is comprised in one small vol- 
ume. That appealed to Scripture as authority; this to the 
spiritual consciousness of its readers. That quoted proof- 
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texts, with little or no consideration of their author’s pur- 
pose or their setting and connections; this also quotes 
the Biblical writers, but never in proof-texts, always in 
illustrative passages—much as similar quotations might 
be made from English classical authors. One is external, 
legal, authoritative; the other is subjective, spiritual, 
persuasive. 

The dominating idea of Dr. Hyde’s book is indicated by 
its title, ‘Outlines of Socta/ Theology.” It treats the indi- 
vidual man as part of a social organism ; and redemption as 
social, not merely, certainly not exclusively, individualistic. 
Its point of view is, in this respect, analogous to Fremantle’s 
deservedly famous volume on “ The World as the Subject of 
Redemption.” But it differs from that volume in being 
theological rather than sociological. It is not sociology 
viewed theistically; it is theology viewed socially. It 
does not, like Kidd’s “Social Evolution ” or Drummond’s 
‘‘ Ascent of Man,” contribute one notably new and crys- 
tallizing thought to a familiar discussion. It is rather, as 
its title indicates, an “outline.” But it is not a skeleton. 
It is full of life, of blood, of nerves. In it the author re- 
flects, in fresh and vital statements, the latest, and what 
The Outlook regards as the best, theological thought of 
our time. But this he does not as a mere reporter; he 
is a thinker who has felt the influence of the Zeitgeist, and 
reproduces in remarkably clear statement truths which lie 
in modern consciousness, either as undefined experiences 
or as individual but not correlated truths. At the hazard 
of misrepresenting the author, we quote a few characteristic 
sentences concerning vital points in theology: 

Christ’s Divinity. ‘That the Father is greater than the 
Son is evident. But that in the moral and spiritual points 
in which the two can coincide they agree—this is all that 
the believers in Christ’s divinity affirm.” 

The Holy Spirit. “The Holy Spirit is the realization 
of the will of God in the life of humanity. . . . The Holy 
Spirit is Christ multiplied into individuals and ‘reproduced 
in institutions.” 

Faith, ‘ Faith is a personal relation, not an intellectual 
conviction.” 

The Bible. ‘The Bible is the history and literary ex- 
pression of the life of God in humanity.” 

We wish we had space to reproduce his paragraphs on 
the meaning of Christ’s Passion; on the “ plan of redemp- 
tion ”’—which is nota plan or scheme at all; on denomi- 
national defects and denominational excellences; and on 
the spirit necessary to Christian and Church union. Asa 
definition of that indefinable spirit which men miscall the 
New Theology, as astatement of that vital experience which 
protests constantly against all attempts to reduce it to mere 
scientific formularies, this volume easily takes a first rank. 
We are often asked, What is the New Theology? To such 
inquirers we recommend this volume of Dr. Hyde’s. We 
recommend it no less heartily to men who find themselves 
equally unable to accept the old creeds or to discard the 
old faith, and who long for some one to solve their per- 
plexity by showing them how they can be honest in their 
beliefs without starving the emotional and affectional 


nature. 
‘The Portfolio”? 


We do not know of any publication which rivals this for 
attraction, interest, and educational value to the art ama- 
teur. We have noted, though with irregularity, its recur- 
ring numbers, and recall now the last six issues, not for 
criticism in detail, but rather for appreciative mention. 
For to read these issues as they appear is to receive a 
literary education in art; and to accompany the reading 
with a scrutinizing examination of the pictures is to acquire 
at least enough of art knowledge to perceive something of 
its significance. And as all men except the hopelessly 
deaf—and none are so deaf as those who will not hear— 
ought to acquire enough knowledge of music to be able to 
listen to it enjoyably, so all men not absolutely blind— 


1 The Portfolio: Monograths on Artistic Subjects. Edited by P. G. Hamer- 
ton. Published Monthly. Macmillan & Co. 
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and none are so blind 2s those who will not see—ought to 
know’enough about art to look at the artist’s creations ap- 
' preciatively. The last six numbers before us indicate 
how wide a range the editor took in his selection 
of themes, from: “ Bookbinding in France,’ with some 
exquisite colored plates of very beautiful specimens of 
the French art, to the “ Early Work of Raphael” or 
“‘Claude Lorraine.” Sometimes Mr. Hamerton intro- 
duces us to the strange and almost grotesque, as in the 
monograph on “ Italian Book Illustrations,’” which seem to 
us curious rather than beautiful; but what could be more 
interesting than the revelation it gives us of Savonarola’s 
love of art—a phase of his character not widely known, we 
suspect. Sometimes he makes us wonder whether art has 
really made any progress in four hundred years; the best 
American. wood-engraving certainly does not surpass, we 
hardly think it equals, the masterpieces of Albert Diirer 
reproduced in the monograph devoted to him. Nothing 
which modern photogravure does compares, to our think- 
ing, with the best of line-engraving, and in line-engraving 
what successor has ever really equaled Diirer? Sometimes 
we are carried into a modern studio and introduced to a 
modern artist—probably not unknown in art circles, but, we 
venture to guess, unknown to most American readers; as 
in the monograph by Walter Armstrong on “ The Art of 


William Quiller Orchardson,”’ a monograph, by the way, as. 


charmingly written as it is beautifully illustrated. Reading 
this monograph is like going into the artist’s studio with a 
charming art‘ interpreter. Our only criticism on the “ Port- 
folio” is its insular character. Perhaps we have no right 
to expect from an English publication any recognition of 
American art. But has the Continent produced no modern 
art worthy of being introduced to English readers? Per- 
haps that will come in due time. | 


* 


The Rev. Edgar Sheppard’s Memorials of St. James's Palace 
is a clearly printed and well illustrated work in two volumes. 


(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) However much interest 


loyal Englishmen may take in the historical reminiscences which 
cluster about that dingy.and singularly unimpressive pile known 
as the Palace of St. James, it may be questioned whether Ameri- 
cans will care to read through these two stout volumes. Even 
to intending travelers they are somewhat appalling, for there are 
fifty places in London of far greater interest than this palace, and 
the necessary information regarding it can be much more concisely 
and satisfactorily obtained from Baedeker’s guide-book. To the 
historical browser, however, there are some matters of note de- 
scribed by the author—nevertheless with a monotonous dryness 
and prolixity. He confesses that, at this distance of time, it is 
not easy to identify the numerous persons who have successively 
inhabited the various suites of apartments in St. James’s from 
the year when Henry VIII. first converted the hospital into a 
palace. No sovereigns between that eminently eccentric mon- 
arch and William III. took up regular abode at St. James’s, the 
palace being utilized only for State ceremonies as occasion de- 
manded. When Whitehall was destroyed by fire, however, 
William IIT. removed to St. James’s, aud his successors, until 
the present sovereign, resided there. Queen Victoria, as is 
well known, prefers not to live at all in London, and the present 
occupants are the Duke and Duchess of York. As most ancient 
palaces are said to be haunted by some apparition, so St. James’s 
would appear to be no exception; indeed, it has two ghosts. 
They are those of a certain lady who bore the title of Duchesse 
de Mazarine, and who had been one of the many mistresses of 
Charles II. She appears along with a certain Madame de Beau- 
clair, who had been similarly attached to James II. Coming to 
more moral times, we find long accounts of royal and other mar- 
riages which have taken place in the chapel of the Palace. That 
' which interests us the most is, naturally, the marriage of Queen 
Victoria (1840), an event arousing a special loyalty from the peo- 
ple, who had to go back more than a century before a precedent 
could be found for the nuptials of a reigning Queen of England. 
Eighteen years passed before another royal marriage took place at 
St. James’s—that of the Princess Royal Victoria with Prince Fred- 
erick William of Prussia, afterwards Emperor of Germany. Thirty- 
five years then passed without a similar celebration there, the 
last being the marriage of the Duke of York, who was united to 
Princess Victoria Mary, daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Teck. The old chapel has boasted a variety of preachers, doc- 
trines, and styles such as fall to the lot of few ecclesiastical 
Structures. Some pleasant anecdotes are told of the preachers, 
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one of which may be quoted. Bishop Latimer was once dis- 
coursing in the presence of Henry VIII., and touched upon some 
topics displeasing to his Majesty, who commanded ‘the Bishop, 
therefore, to preach again on the following Sunday and apologize 
for the offense he had given. After presenting his text, the 
preacher thus began his sermon : 

Hugh Latimer ! dost thou know to whom thou art this day to speak ?—to the 
High and Mighty Monarch, the King’s most Excellent Majesty, who can take 
away thy life if thou offendest : therefore take heed that thou speakest not that. 
which may displease. ... But then consider well, Hugh Latimer, dost thou 
not know from whence thou comest ? upon whose message thou art sent? even 
by the Great and Mighty God, who is all-present, and beholdest all thy ways— 
who is omnipotent,and able to cast both body and soul into hell together. 
Therefore take heed, and deliver thy message faithfully. 


The author of ‘* Schools and Masters of Painting” has now 
published a companion volume on Sculpture. It is a real pleas- 
ure to read such a thoroughly admirable volume, interesting 
both the general and the special student, as is Schools and Mas- 
ters of Sculpture, by Miss A. G. Radcliffe. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) It must be confessed that the reverent student of 
art takes up this work with a certain feeling of trepida- 
tion, for it is self-evident that the difficulties of condensation 
are extreme. Especially is this true since modern discovery 
has illumined the past with a new light and made necessary a 
description far more accurate and minute than would have satis- 
fied our fathers. Our author, however, is not alarmed, and, 
while giving us adequate comment upon late achievements, both 
in discovered and in original work, tells her story with wonderful 
clearness and even vividness. We follow it with keen interest 
through the chapters on Egypt, Assyria, India, Persia, Greece, 
Rome, Italy, France, the Renaissance, the Age of Michael 
Angelo, and the Eighteenth-Century Sculptors of France, Ger- 
many, and England. But when we come to the study of the 
sculptors and sculpture of the nineteenth century, we find the 
book’s chief value as distinguished from other works. The art 
of our century is reviewed in three chapters, the first one being 
a description of the works of the various sculptors, grouped 
under their own names; we begin with Thorwaldsen and then 
proceed to Dannecker, Schadow, Tieck, Kiss, Tenerani, Vela, 
Chapu, Barye, Thornycroft, Powers, Randolph Rogers, etc. The 
second chapter comprises a study of sculpture in the museums 
of Europe, and the third a study of sculpture in American mu- 
seums. It stirs not a little native pride to think that we have 
already so much of value in our own institutions in original 
works, and especially in that first duty of every museum—the 
acquiring of collections of casts. The Metropolitan Museum 
in New York City naturally takes first place in both re- 
spects, and is well described. The Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston comes next, followed by the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia (the oldest art institution in the 
United States), the St. Louis Museum, and the large art institute 
in Chicago. Ernst Curtius’s discourses on Greek sculpture 
before the students of the University of Berlin are never con- 
fined to lecture-rooms, but are made peripatetic by delivery 
before the different casts and collections in the Royal Museum. 
Any one who has ever enjoyed the privilege of listening to him 
can appreciate our author’s recommendations that, in view of 
the educational responsibilities resting on our American institu- 
tions, it is absolutely necessary, not only that lectures both to 
students and to the general public should be multiplied, but also. 
that those lectures should be delivered in the presence of the 


casts themselves, whose characteristics can only thus be crit- 


ically noticed. When this recommendation,is realized—and it 
must be in the near future—we shall have a higher general 
knowledge of art. We shall have, too, what is better—an in- 
stinctive love for art. It will replace the present listlessness 
among so many people who go through life without understand- 
ing why it is that their friends and neighbors, who may have 
had fewer opportunities than they, yet find so much satisfaction 
and content in art exhibitions and museums. 


Mazzini’s Essays, translated by Thomas Okey and edited by 
Bolton King, have been published in beautiful form by J. M. Dent 
& Co., Condon, who seem never to publish other than beautiful 
books. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) The practical, every-day 
man of this end of the century may not care for these essays, 
but every one who admires enthusiasm for the good and the true 
and the free, and every one whose heart beats fast with Mazzini’s 
for the development of Italian unity, will read these essays con 
amore. In all fairness, however, it must be said that they are 
essays out of the heart rather than out of the head. Their in- 
spiration grows at times a bit rhapsodical, not to say wearisome. 
In other words, they are to be taken as one should take sweets, 
in small quantities. Then they fulfill their rightful function, and 
the book becomes a prized volume. But let no one attempt to 
read it right through from cover to cover. Its most surprising 
feature is the prophetic power with which Mazzini describes to 
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us his dream of Socialism: a dream which has been realized in 
part at the present day. Mazzini was greater than Fourier, 
Proudhon, and the French Socialists of his day, just as he is 
greater than many of the German propagandists of ours. He 
was no “laissez-faire” man. He believed not only that the 
State was bound to use the strength of all for the good of all; 
he believed as well that Socialism would be but an enlarged 
Christianity, the ““ Church of humanity.” Nationality must have 
a spiritual basis; the Bismarckian theory which would found 
nationality on race alone is opposed to true democracy. Hear 
these words of this great Italian enthusiast and unifier: 

Since man was made in the image of God, we are laboring that human society 
may be fashioned so far as possible in the image of the Divine Society in that 
Celestial country where all are equal, where the same love and the same happi- 
ness exist for all. We seek to learn the ways of God uponthe earth, because we 
know that this earth was given to us as the workshop of our labor; because 
only by fulfilling his task upon it does man become worthy to ascend to 
heaven; because we know we are to be judged by our works in this world, by 
the help we have given to the poor, by the consolation we have shown to the 
afflicted. We may not lock ourselves up in barren and selfish prayer for our 
own souls, while the cry of the poor and oppressed smites our ears, nor turn 
away our faces from our neighbor, and be content with our own spiritual prog- 
ress, while all around us is falling to wreck. : 

The second series of Lord de Tablay’s Poems, Dramatic 
and Lyrical, has been superbly printed by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., New York. These poems have the same merits and defects 
of those in the first series. ‘They are written by a sympathetic 
observer of nature, by a man of sensitive poetic instinct, and by 
a scholar. Yet they will not be popular. They are twice too 
long. Take “ Hellas and Rome” or “ Orpheus in Hades,” for 
instance. How much better had they been condensed into half 
their portentous length! The poet evidently possesses no prun- 
ing-knife, or, if he does, will not use it. Again, there are no 
crisp, clear, clean-cut outlines to his verse. The imagery 
“slops over.” This is a pity, for it is too good not to be held in 
check. It is sometimes, as in these lines from the last poem of 
all, The Wine of Life:”’ 


He best can drink the wine of Life, 
And sweetly crush the grape of Fate, 

Who shuts the Janus doors of strife, 
And binds an olive on his gate. 


Who needs no victim to atone. 

The record of his blameless hour ; 
Contentment is the corner-stone 

On which he builds his arch of power. 


So with this hour of push and pelf, 
Where naught unsordid seems to last, 
Vex not thy miserable self, 
But search the fallows of the past. 


A broad cup brimmed with mighty red 
These silent years to us assign ; 

From old Falernian vineyards shed, 
The Roman sends the Teuton wine. 


Old Fauns have breathed against the grapes, 
Old-world aromas haunt the bow] ; 

Still music of forgotten shapes, 
Dim pathos of a Pagan soul. 


There from those dark and glimmering lands, 
From altars wrecked with ivy trail, 

Old Flaccus reaches out his hands, 
And bids the mild barbarian hail. 


One of the timeliest books that has appeared in connection 
with Latin literature and with the days when the Czsars ruled 
is that put forth by Professors Peck and Arrowsmith, under the 
title Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse. (American Book 
Company, New York.) No lover of Latin can afford to be with- 
out this work. It is admirable from every point of view, and 
there is much in it not to be found in any other Latin reader. 
It is emphatically a book for school and college classes in 
the sight-reading of Latin; it is also a history of Latin letters, 
concisely outlining the development of Roman literature from its 
earliest to its latest days. The selections are perfectly repre- 
sentative of each writer’s individuality, and of the quality of his 
literary style. Under each author there is an account of his life, 
works, and place in the history of literature, with a notice of 
the best editions of the text, the best commentary, and the best 
translations. At the bottom of each page the more difficult 
words are translated, while at the end of the book fuller notes 
relating to special points are given. The book covers a 
wide field—the early dramatists, the historians, orators, and 
philosophers, the satirists, the poets, and the authors of prose 
fiction. In addition to selections from these writers, there 
are folk-songs, rhymes, nursery songs, and verses sung by chil- 
dren, all antedating the beginnings of written literature. Other 
material of a popular nature is not lacking, such as theatrical 
and gladiatorial notices, advertisements, lampoons and parodies, 
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epitaphs and maxims. The book thus throws some light upon 


many a nook and cranny of old Roman life. ie eee 


Shakuntala,; or, The Recovered Ring, a Hindu drama by 
Kalidasa, has been translated from the Sanskrit by Dr. Hjalmar 
Edgren, Professor in the University of Nebraska. (Henry Holt 
& Co., New York.) Dr. Edgren claims for his translation that its 
meter is more like the original than that of either of the English 
translations yet attempted. The first version in English was 
done in 1789 by Sir William Jones, the pioneer in Europe of 
Hindu dramatic literature. The second translation was made by 
Professor Monier Williams in 1856. Dr. Edgren declares that 
he has followed the text as closely as an easy diction and the 
metrical requirements of the verse would allow. No attempt 
has been made to vary the meter, the absence of rhyme making 
that in English unadvisable. The metrical portions of the play 
Dr. Edgren renders in unrhymed lines of four iambics. He 
tells us that these portions are gnomic causes in the midst of the 
dialogue, and as they are often lyrical in spirit they require a 
lighter and a more balanced structure than ordinary blank verse 
with free hypermetrical lines. The preface which Dr. Edgren 


has written in regard to the poet Kalidasa and the excellences , 


of his great work is an interesting one, and clearly points out 
against that mythical background, appealing alike to the national 
pride and to the devoutness of the Hindus, the many graphic 
and realistic scenes of the poem. It is indeed a tribute to liter- 
ature that a drama written in India fourteen centuries ago re- 
mains to us, in its éxuberant and glowing imagination, as vivid as 
though written but yesterday. ; 


The great development of interest in scientific weather obser- 
vation should insure wide circulation to the excellent book 
written by Mr. Thomas Russell, late Professor in the Weather 
Bureau, and now Assistant United States Engineer. The work 
is entitled A/eteorology, and is published by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., New York. We find in it much of moment both in expo- 
sition and in explanation of weather phenomena. As is well 
known, Government weather services have been founded in most 
countries and daily weather maps are published. These predic- 
tions are always interesting, but our author tells us that there 
are not more than a dozen occasions in the course of a year for 
any given place where absolutely successful predictions are 
made. The important things in weather forecastings are the 
great changes. For instance, a fall of temperature. so striking 
as forty degrees can be foreseen for a certainty in most parts of 
the United States east of the Mississippi. The northeast rain- 
storms along the Atlantic can be for the most part successfully 
predicted. As to floods, those along the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers can be foreseen from one to three weeks in advance of 
their appearance. Even the height to which the water will go 
can be assigned within a foot or two. The method of forecast- 
ing is based mainly on observations of the air as to pressure, 
temperature, and humidity of particular types, and then on the 
weather following the occurrence of the type. _ 


Literary Notes 


—‘“ Ralph Roister Doister,” the first English comedy, will be 
produced by students of Tufts College, June 6, under the aus- 
pices of the department of English. 

—M. Huysman follows in the wake of the usual Anglophobe 
in France. One of his heroes is made to declare that all a 
Parisian needed to know of England might be had in a single 
visit to a boulevard bodega. ‘ There he would become aware 
of sawdust, port wine, clergymen, and the odor of damp mackin- 
toshes; any discoveries still to make were mere surplusage, not 
worth the agonies of the Channel-crossing.” 

—Not the least interesting feature of the “ Century Maga- 
zine’s”” “Life of Napoleon” is contributed by Grasset, the 
famous French artist, in his posters. That announcing the June 
“Century ” is a striking one, although the first Napoleon poster 
designed by Grasset and widely distributed by the Century Com- 
pany is hard to surpass. The Century Company is well main- 
taining its record in thus combining art with advertising. 

—Speaking of the complacent lack of international curiosity 
among French writers, the London “ Chronicle ” calls attention 
to the fact that it has never been a defect of English novelists. 
Dickens perlustrated the Rue de Rivoli as frequently as the 
Strand. It was not from hearsay that Thackeray sang of bouilla- 


--baisse and of the New Street of the Little Fields. To Louis 


Stevenson the glades of Barbizon and Franchard, the uplands 
of the Cevennes, the murky purlieus of the Latin Quarter, were 
as familiar, if not so dear, as the Canongate and the Pentland 


Hills. 
(For list of Books Received see page 971] 
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The Religious World 


lt is interesting to observe the way 
in which the action of the General 
Assembly in regard to Union Theo- 
logical Seminary is received by the religious press. The New 


The Assembly Boycott 


York “Independent” has not in recent years been classed - 


among liberal papers, and certainly it cannot be accused of hav- 
ing favored the Higher Criticism or the New Theology. Itcloses 
an article on the ‘General Assembly’s Boycott” as follows: 
“We are amazed that the Assembly should so forget the great 
interests committed to it, the great need of the Church for a godly 
and well-trained ministry, and especially the rights of the young 
men who are carefully prepared to enter its ministry. We can- 
not but feel that the action is unnecessary and cruelly unjust.” 
The editor of the “Evangelist” expresses his mind in an 
open letter to Governor Beaver. One of the best things in 
it, and, indeed, that has yet appeared on the subject, is Dr. Field’s 
reference to the applause which greeted Dr. Parkhurst’s name. 
He says: “If you were but to carry out the stringent rules of 
discipline which you have announced in this very Assembly, you 
would drive him from his pulpit, and thereby silence a preacher 
of righteousness who has done more to purify the political atmos- 
phere of this wicked city than all the other Presbyterian ministers 
put together.” The letter is delightful reading, and thoroughly 
‘covers the whole subject... Especially good is the arraignment 
of the contradictory action of the Assembly, closing with these 
words: ‘‘ One day it votes unanimously that Dr. Hastings shall 
remain in the Board of Home Missions, which’ controls more 
than a thousand missionaries; and the next day votes that any 
young man who pursues his studies under that same Dr. Has- 
tings shall not even be taken under the care of the Presbytery as 
a student for the Gospel ministry! I leave it to you to recon- 
cile the contradiction as you can.” On the whole subject of 
the Assembly and the seminaries the editor of the “ Interior ” 
‘is exceedingly facetious. He says: ,‘‘ There is plenty of new 
wheat for our flail, heavy-headed sheaves out of which the 
golden grain will rebound to every blow. So we shove 
+ Assembly control’ out upon the straw-stack, for bedding and 
chewing for the ruminant kine.” It is one thing to lead a horse 
to water; it is another thing to make him drink. We shall see 
what we shall see concerning the control of the seminaries by 
that mass-meeting known as the General Assembly. 


The Directors’ Report of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association appears in 
the “ Christian Register” of May to. 


American 
Unitarian Association 


This Association has been in existence for seventy years, having — 


been organized May 25, 1825. The day before, without pre- 
vious consultation, the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion had been formed in London. The first part of this report is 
historical. Coming to the past year, the event to which most 
attention is given is the death of the Rev. Grindall Reynolds, 
D.D., who for thirteen years was Secretary of the Association, 
and was the first Secretary to die in its service. His successor 
is the Rev. George Bachelor. The total receipts for the year 
from ordinary sources have been $77,551.80, while the expenses 
have been $77,000. Much attention has been given to the ques- 
tion whether or not the legacies of the Association should be 
funded. There is difference of opinion concerning this, all agree- 
ing, however, that the general fund should not, at the present 
time, be materially increased. The Directors believe that the 
Association has passed the two years’ financial depression with 
quite as much credit and as little disaster as will be found in the 
records of the banks, railroads, and other financial institutions 
of the country. To the question, What is before us in the way 
of duty and opportunity? several-replies are given. Most of all 
there is needed a solid superstructure of drudgery in which all 
the people shall have a part. “The Mission to Japan still waits 
for the full approval and co-operation of the people.” Unless 
help can be sent the school must be dissolved, and the head- 
quarters in Tokio become a preaching station and a Post-Office 
Mission. The “ New World,” which was formerly assisted by 
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the Association, is now published without its help. The Indian 
school in Montana will probably pass into the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. The Church-Building Loan Fund is in sound con- 
dition, but its list of delinquent churches has grown. The 
motto of the Association is “‘ Liberty, Holiness, Love,” and its 
objects are “to secure religious liberty equal to the civil liberty 
enjoyed by American citizens ; to raise men and women to better 
forms of living ; to organize them for every good cause in civil 
and sociai life; to reduce ignorance, poverty, and crime; to 
increase the sum of human happiness; and for these ends to 
proclaim with power the truth which is mighty to save, uplift, 
and inspire.” The reportis admirably written, and is a clear and 
full statement of the work of the Association. 


Among the various institutimal 
churches, we have recently learned 
of one with whose working we had 
not hitherto been familiar. It is “ The Every-day Church” on 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston, of which the Rev. George L. Perin, 
D.D., is the pastor. If we remember correctly, it is one of the 
old Universalist churches of that city. As the population moved 
to the suburbs it became impossible to carry it on according to 
old methods. The pastor was at one time a missionary in Japan, 
while his associate, the Rev. Irving C. Tomlinson, has been a 
pastor in Massachusetts. The aim of the movement is to make ~ 
the church active, aggressive, ethical, and religious ; “ to furnish a 
church home for all classes of the unchurched ; ina spirit of toler- 
ance to work in a wholly unsectarian way to make better citizens — 
and better men; and to hold a body of men and women in readi- 
ness to become real friends of the deserving poor of the neighbor- 
hood.” The spiritis to be the Spirit of Christ. The church is to 
be open seven days in the week. There will be numerous religious 
services, a large use of music, not only for religious but also for 
social purposes. There will also be social science conferences, 


The Every-day Church 


boys’ clubs, flower work, recreation and reading rooms, a gym- 


nasium, an information bureau, and a corps of pastors, assistant 
and student workers. The location is in the center of the great 
South End of Boston, where there are multitudes of young men 
and young women. A glance at the various departments of this 
work is quite sufficient to show that the Universalist churches 
in the neighborhood, so far as they are co-operating in this move- 
ment, are quite alive to the special demands of the present day. 
We like the phrase “ Every-day Church” quite as well as 
“ Institutional Church,” although we confess that we like still 
better no special name at all, since every true church ought to 


adapt itself to its surroundings, and be “ every-day,” “ institu- 


tional,” and entirely Christian. 


The anniversary of the Newton Theo- 

Baptist Anniversaries ogical Seminary was held during the 
week beginning May 19, and the anni- 

versary of the American Baptist Missionary Union was held at 
Saratoga during the following week. The latter occasion is 
always one of very great interest in Baptist circles. The chief - 
feature in the report of the Union was the mention of the em- 
barrassment of a debt of more than $200,000, which led to the 
cutting down of the schedule for the year by the sum of about 
$109,000. Such a reduction had never before been thought of, 
but by means of it the year’s appropriations have been met and 
the debt reduced by about $13,600. The total income from all 
sources was $661,258.68. There remains a debt of about 
$190,000. Among the eminent Baptists who have died during ~ 
the year are Drs. E. G. Robinson, George W. Gardiner, and 
A. J. Gordon. The Home Missionary Society began the year 
with a debt of $101,000, and feels very happy that that sum has 
been increased by only $7,000. The report concerning educa- 
tion shows that there are five strong theological seminaries in 
the North and one weak one in the South. Among the curiosi- 
ties reported in mjssion work is the use of chapel cars, three of 
which have been in service during the year—one in Arkansas, 
one in California, and one in Minnesota. They have gone into 
many destitute places, and by means of them missionaries have 
reached many who would not otherwise have been reached at 
all. The Baptists are among the most intensely evangelistic of 
all our denominations, and the reports, while they show many 
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discouragements by reason of depleted treasuries, show no signs 
of failure of interest or of diminished enthusiasm. 


One of the historic churches of Boston is 
King’s Chapel King’s Chapel, on Tremont Street. That 
somewhat gloomy building, full of ancient 
memories, is quite as distinctly an institution in the city as the 
State House or the Common. To this church the Rev. Howard 
N. Browne, D.D., of Brookline, has just been called. If we are not 
mistaken, no pastor has occupied that pulpit since the death of 
the late Dr. Henry W. Foote. Dr. Browne has proved himself 
a very able preacher and successful worker by twenty years of 
service in the parish which he is just leaving. As Brookline is 
practically a part of Boston, he simply changes his field of labor 
in the city in which he has so long lived. Those who know 
King’s Chapel and Dr. Browne will be entirely confident that in 
the future the traditions of the church will be fully maintained 
and new spirit infused into all its varied ministrations. 


During the last few years Auburn Theolog- 
Auburn Seminary ical Seminary has had quite a remarkable 

growth. Its President is now the Rev. 
Henry M. Booth, D.D., a brother of the Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Auburn is one of the most beautiful of the 
interior cities, and its Theological Seminary has for years been the 
pride of the city. The seventy-fifth anniversary of the Semi- 
nary was held during the week from May 6 to the rith. 
Among the special features was a sketch tracing the history of 
the institution for the seventy-five years, which was read by Pro- 
fessor Willis J. Beecher; a sermon by President Stryker, of Ham- 
ilton College, on “ The Question of the Creeds;” and the address 
by President Booth on “ Ambassadors of Christ.” Those who 
remember Auburn Seminary as it was twenty-five or thirty years 


ago, and who have not seen it in the meantime, must be greatly 


surprised at the change in its buildings. Then there was but one 
building, and that rather gioomy and forbidding; now there are 
several, and all of them beautiful and imposing. The attitude 
of Auburn in the recent controversy in the Presbyterian Church 
has been liberal without being controversial. It has taken a 
decided position against Assembly control of the seminaries. 
What its attitude will be in the future we cannot predict. 


After a separate existence of more 

Reunion of the Friends than seventy years the two branches 

of the Society of Friends—the Hicks- 

ite and the Orthodox—have during the past week united at 
Flushing for the celebration of the bi-centennial of the New 
York Yearly Meeting. The split in the sect occurred in 1828. 
The Hicksites questioned the divinity of Christ, while the Ortho- 
dox affirmed it. The meeting just held was not in the nature of 


-a reconciliation of doctrinal differences. Flushing became a 


stronghold of the sect soon after the Janding of the Friends at 


‘Boston. At Fox Oaks George Fox in the old days was accus- 
’ tomed to deliver his powerful addresses. About fifteen hundred 


visitors were present on this occasion, and the exercises were 
held in the Town Hall. The meeting was presided over by 
Robert S. Haviland, and among the prominent persons on the 
platform were William M. Jackson, Aaron M. Powell, Marianna 
W. Chapman, and Pheebe C. Wright. A historical sketch was 
read by James Wood, who reviewed the history of the Society 
from its foundation to its separation in 1827. Mrs. Chapman 
spoke of the position of women in the Society of Friends. The 
subject of Mr. Powell’s address was, ‘« What the Friends have 
done for the World.” An original poem entitled “ The Old 
Bowne House” was recited by Mrs. Mary S. Kimber. In his 
address Mr. Powell spoke of what the Friends had done for 
religious liberty, and traced their achievements to their faith in 
the divine presence in the human soul, and that all men are breth- 
ren. They have been, he also held, largely instrumental in secur- 
ing the abolition of slavery and in the introduction of more 
humane methods for the treatment of prisoners, and have also 
done good work in their efforts toward the abolition of the death 
penalty. From the first they have been actively identified with 
peace and arbitration and opposed to the settling of difficulties 
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by war. The meeting seems to have been in every way success- 


ful, and the men and women who were present were those whose 


earnestness and consecration are recognized by all true Chris- 
tians and workers for humanity. , 


Echoes from the Presbyterian Assembly 


The vigilance exercised by the Assembly in matters of doctrine was 
illustrated by what befell a queerly worded resolution which the out- 


_side world had never heard of: “ Resolved, That the Bible is the 


inspired and infallible Word of God; but that, if there are any errors 
in it, they do not affect its inspiration.” The General Assembly dis- 
covered this while scrutinizing the minutes of the Synod of Tennessee, 
and passed a vote requiring the Synod to strike it out. 

~ The quarter-century anniversary of the Reunion is to be signalized 
by the Presbyterian churches in an effort to raise one million dollars 
as a memorial fund, the first-fruits of which are to be applied to the 
extinction of the debts of the Mission Boards. A committee of 
twenty-five has been appointed for the purpose. 

The annual day of prayer for colleges, hitherto the last Thursday of 
January, has been changed by the General Assembly to the second 
Sunday of January, which is recommended for observance as “ Educa- 
tion Day,” in the interest of Christian education, and with special 
recognition of the instrumentality of the Bible therein. 
¢ The United Presbyterians are to have the co-operation of the main 
body in an undertaking to revise their metrical translation of the 
Psalms, so as still further to conform it to literarystandards. It does 
not appear that this will involve any retirement of what are known as 
the imprecatory Psalms from their present position in the United 
Presbyterian Psalter, in which one finds such stanzas as the following 
(Ps. cix.) appointed to be sung to such a light and jaunty tune as 


“ Evan :” 
And when by Thee he shall be judged, 
Condemned then let him be: 
And let his prayer be turned to sin 
When he shall call on Thee. 


Let there be none to pity him, 
Nor any help to lend, 
Nor to his children, fatherless, 
His mercy to extend. | 

While lending this helping hand to the United Presbyterians, the 
Assembly refused to undertake, at the request of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, the improvement of their own order of service. A 
proposition to put the subject on the docket for discussion was voted 
down. 
The question of admitting polygamists to church membership in 
India was discussed far enough to open a delicate problem, and was 
referred to a committee and the next Assembly. A man wedded to a 
child wife, and without children, takes a second wife, who brings him 
a family. How to deal rightly in such a case is the question. The 
Assembly, in 1875, decided that the first wife is the lawful wife. To 
apply this rule in such a case works ill for the mother and her 
children. To put away the first wife abandons her to a life of 
wretchedness and shame. Under such circumstances, peculiar to the 
country, a convert with two wives was admitted to baptism. There 
was some opposition to this, and the mission is anxious to have 
the Assembly commit the disposition of these exceptional cases to 
the Synod of India; but this, it has been decided, cannot constitu- 
tionally be done. 

The Historic Episcopate needs able advocates when the Historic 
Eldership enters into competition with it. The first meeting of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly may be plausibly said to have been 
held on Mount Sinai, with Moses as Moderator and Aaron as Stated 
Clerk. See Exodus xxiv. 

When brethren who have celebrated the Lord’s Supper in perfect 
sympathy begin to draw apart into opposing theological camps, one is 
reminded of the Rev. A. H. Cranfurd’s pithy saying, “Deep calls unto 
deep everywhere, but bucket does not call unto bucket.” 

To the usual Thanksgiving proclamations next autumn, there is to be 
an extra one added. The United Presbyterian General Assembly have 
resolved that for the use of their Church one shall be issued by the 
Moderator and Clerk. The proclamations by the President and the 
Governors are not only defective in their recital of National blessings, 
but show no recognition of Christ’s mediatorial lordship. 

The Associate Reformed Church, South, has stated by its delegate 
tothe United Presbyterian General Assembly what its objection is to 
organic union with that body. It is the declaration, dating from the 
anti-slavery conflict, which the United Presbyterian Church Book con- 
tains, that it is a sin to hold men asslaves. “The old people of the 
South,” said the delegate, “‘ would never consent to that.” He added, 
“ Perhaps we have shown‘too much deference to the minority instead 
of obeying the word of the Lord.” 
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Municipal Reform 


The National Conference at Cleveland 


The great in- 
terest in the 


Third National 
Conference on 
Good City Gov- 
ernment, held in 
Cleveland last 
week, centered in 
the papers de- 
scribing munici- 
pal conditions in 


various _ cities 
all over’ the 
country. Inthe 
speeches made 


on the night pre- 
ceding the open- 
ing of the Con- 
ference, by such eminent men as Mr. James 
C. Carter, of New York; Mr. Charles 
J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore; and Mr. Herbert 
Welsh, of Philadelphia, that which impressed 
the s Convention was the relation of ex- 
periences rather than the statement of argu- 
ments. When, for example, Mr. Bonaparte, in 
his very brief informal statement of the past 
year’s work in Baltimore, told how the “ bi- 
partisan ” legislative committee appointed to 


James C. Carter, 
President. 


investigate municipal corruption had simply 


“exemplified the law of mechanics that the 
result of two equal opposing forces is rest ”— 
it influenced the convictions of the Conven- 
tion respecting the bi-partisan principle more 
_ than any amount of philosophy. 

The real work of the Convention 
with the paper read by the Rev. George J. 
Powell, of Omaha, on the municipal condi- 
tions of that city. Mr. Powell is the Secretary 
of the League there, and his entire time is 
devoted to its work. This league was organ- 
ized along the lines of the Civic Federation in 
Chicago; andits work, as has been reported in 
our editorial columns, has been for better city 
morality as well as the protection of the tax- 
payers through the securing of honest and 
efficierit city administrators. His report, how- 
ever, was in the least possible degree boastful. 
He referred but momentarily to the League’s 
success in securing the election of several 
responsible members of the City Council, and 
hardly referred to the systematic exposure of 
police complicity with vice. He dwelt rather 
upon the character of the forces the reformers 
had to fight against. The two greatest of 
these were the corporations possessing public 
franchises and corrupting city officials, and the 
work of the American Protective Association 
in dividing citizens according to religious 
hatreds, and favoring any man, no matter what 
his want of integrity, who allied himself with 
this secret order. This last evil, said Mr. 
Powell, was now far more potent in Omaha 
than the universal evil of voting for municipal 
officers according to their views on National 
politics instead of their fitness for their mu- 
nicipal duties. The corporation evil was par- 
ticularly great in Omaha for the reason that 
the city in its hurried growth had parted with 
all its franchises for mere -messes of Alder- 
manic pottage, and to-day the city did not even 
Own its own water-supply. All these corpora- 
tions, driven by private interest to oppose the 
policies demanded by the public interest, were 
by the nature of things engaged in the corrup- 
tion of the city’s agents. “We need our State 
Constitution so amended,” he said, “ that fran- 
chises can be given only by the vote of the 
people, and that all important changes in the 
administration of the city government shall, in 
like manner, be referred to the voters for ratifi- 
cation.” In his conclusion, Mr. Powell summed 
up the working principles of the Omaha 
League as follows: 

1. Every citizen must take part in city gov- 
ernment. | 

2. City government is business, not politics. 

3. City issues must be separated from State 
and National. 
_ 4. The city business must be on the merit 
basis. 


From a Staff Correspondent 


5. The city must own and operate all public 
franchises. 7 

Mr. Powell was followed by Mr. Lucius B. 
Swift, of Indianapolis. Indianapolis, said Mr. 
Swift, had been worse and worse governed 
until a modern charter was secured about five 
years ago. The getting of this charter did 
not bring about immediate reform, but it 
enabled the people to locate responsibility. 
The first Mayor elected under the new charter 
used the extensive powers granted him to 
build up his party machine, but was ousted by 
a large majority at the end of his term, and 
the new Mayor (elected in 1893) had seen fit 
to give a much more nearly non-partisan ad- 
ministration. Even the reform administration, 
however, still tolerated political assessments, 
one of its prominent members boldly laying 
down the principle that political offices should 
be paid for; while in the opposing party there 
is an organization calling itself the Anti-Civil- 
Service-Democratic-Reform Association. But, 
despite the work of the spoilsmen in both 
parties, the Civil Service Reform principle had 
made’ a deep inroad into the administration. 
Under the new charter the Indianapolis Coun- 
cil consisted of but a single chamber, with fif- 
teen members elected by wards and six by the 
city at large, and had no executive or appoint- 
ive powers. It had, however, power to inves- 
tigate the conduct of the administrative offi- 
cers, and the exercise of this power had led to 
the dismissal of one of the boards. A single 
chamber was found a successful experiment. 
Not only did it secure promptness of action, 
but by its means responsibility for action or 
inaction could be more definitely located. The 
six Councilmen elected at large, said Mr. Swift, 
had thus far been men of exceptional standing. 

The picture of New Orleans presented by 
the next speaker, Mr. Walker B. Spencer, 
would have been depressing to any one not 
familiar with the way in which New Orleans 
was the stronghold of the lottery forces 
throughout the long campaign. This lottery 
issue, said Mr. Spencer, resulted in strengthen- 
ing the power and the corruptness of the local 
machine, which, as we all know, identified its 
interests with those of the lottery company. 
The contract for city lighting was offered on 
terms permitting but a single bidder; a street 
railway franchise was “ sold” to be paid for in 
a certain kind of gravel—to be obtained only 
from the pits owned by the successful light 
contractor. Finally, a belt-line railway franchise 
was disposed of in a way so shameless that the 
city was at last aroused. Thirteen Council- 
men have been indicted for boodling, and three 
have been convicted. New Orleans, said Mr. 
Spencer, contended with peculiar difficulties. 
It had not only the ignorant negro population, 
with its purchasable leaders, but it had the 


immigrants, on whom the suffrage had been. 


fairly forced in the excessive desire to get rid 
of carpetbag domination. Every immigrant 
who declares his intention to become natural- 
ized has a right to vote, and those who return 
to the old country are likely to leave their 
registration papers with the politicians. It is 
believed that there are nearly six thousand 
fraudulent registration papers in the hands of 
the machine. For the purpose of reform the 
two leagues in New Orleans are asking for 
ballot reform and better registration laws, for 
an educational or property qualification for the 
suffrage, and for adequate payment for city 
work whether in the councils or in the adminis- 
trative departments. 

Mayor Ochs, of Chattanooga, Tenn., told 
how the expenses of that city had been re- 
duced one-third since the panic, without, as he 
said, any reduction in the quality or amount 
of public work done. It was not, he said, 
because of a reformed charter; Chattanooga 
was governed on the worst possible principles 
because a Democratic Legislature was always 
trying to exploit a Republican town. No form 
of gevernment, he declared, could be worse 
than that of an irresponsible Legislature, to 
which Chattanooga had been subjected. The 


taxpayers’ reforms had come in spite of the 
form of government, from the public spirit of 
the Mayor and Council. The government of 
the large cities of Ohio was next discussed by 
Mr. D. E. Williams, of Columbus, Mr. C. B. 
Wilby, of Cincinnati, and Judge Blandin, of 
Cleveland. Ohio also seems to be suffering 
from legislative government of cities. The 
Constitution of the State prohibits special 
legislation for different cities, but the Supreme 
Court had once decided that the Legislature 
might classify cities and enact laws applicable 
to a single class. The Supreme Court had 
itself publicly expressed its regret that such a 
decision should ever have been made, and 
three-fourths of the bar and the bench, accord- - 
ing to Judge Blandin, are in favor of a return 
to the spirit of the Constitutional requirement. _ 
But the Legislature has classified and sub- 
classified cities until there is now a class for 
all cities having more than 27,690 people and 
less than 27,720. One city, Akron, cannot 
itself tell to what class it does belong, but each 
party acts upon one — or another accord- 
ing to party exigency. The State Board of 
Commerce of Ohio presented resolutions to 
the Convention urging the necessity of uniform 
legislation for all cities in order that every bill 
affecting city government may receive the seri- 
ous attention of the entire body. This provision 
against irresponsible legislative government 
was one of the most important reforms before 
the Convention. The substantial unanimi 
of sentiment in favor of trusting to the princi- 
ple of local self-government was one of the 
cheering features of the Convention. 

On the second day of the Convention the 
most important papers read were those of 
Professor A. W. Small on “ The Civic Federa- 
tion of Chicago,” Mr. F. L. Siddons on 
“The Municipal Condition of Washington,” 
and Dr. Washington Gladden on “ Civic Relig- 
ion.” The Chicago Federation, said Professor 
Small, owed something to the work of Mr. 
Stead, but it was the outgrowth of a previous 
civic spirit which the distress of 1893 called 
into positive action. It did not pretend to 
be the reform organization of Chicago, but 
merely to act as the clearing-house for other 
organizations already at work. The elements 
represented were unphilosophically classified 
as Commerce, Labor, Education, Religion, and 
Women. It seemed necessary, said Mr. Small, 
to have one class for Miss Jane Addams, who 
was always able to discharge its duties. The 
Federation had an organization in every ward 
and about thirty-five hundred members. Its 
work was divided into six departments: 1. Po- 
litical. 2. Municipal. 3. Philanthropic. 4. 
Industrial. 5. Educational. 6. Moral. Asa 
part of the work accomplished, Mr. Small 
spoke of the fight—at first unsuccessful, but 
finally effective—for a lake-front park; the 
active campaign that resulted in 45,000 major- 
ity for the Civil Service law passed at the 
demand of the Federation ; the declaring void 
of the franchises secured by bribery ; the raising 
of $50,000 for the prosecution of election 
frauds; and the suppression of public gam- 
bling. The work of the Chicago Federation 
is by all odds the most important achievement 
of the new civic spirit of America. 

Mr. Siddons’s paper upon Washington was 
a judicial and powerful statement of the folly 
of abandoning universal suffrage in the hope 
of securing permanent municipal reform. 
Congress, he said, is the most indifferent of 
Boards of Aldermen, and leaves legislation for 
the District on many important matters just 
where it stood when it ceased to be a part of 
Maryland. A woman’s earnings may still be 
confiscated by a worthless husband, and a 
breach of trust is not punishable. The three 
Commissioners appointed are out of touch 
with the Washington public, except the real- 
estate ring. The Commissioners, he said, 
have been personally honorable, but they, 
especially the army members, have seemed to 
resent the criticism and be indifferent to the 
interests of the great body of the people. 
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Those of us who have believed in universal 
suffrage chiefly because in the long run it is. 
better for the citizenship were inclined by the 
exhibit of Washington conditions to declare 
that it is also to be insisted upon if public 
officials are to be servants of the entire public. 

But the paper which, more than any other 
one, stirred the enthusiasm of the Convention 
was that of Dr. Gladden on Civic Religion. 
It was instinct with a spirit which will carry 
forward municipal reform when all practical 
considerations would urge its abandonment. 
In a magnificent peroration Dr. Gladden pro- 
tested against the constant appeals to material- 
istic selfishness as the motive for reform, in the 
following words: 


We sometimes hear it said that the one thing need- 
ful is the administration of the municipality on busi- 
ness principles. In a certain narrow sense this saying 
may be justified. We ought to have a methodical, 
economical administration, of course; we ought to 
insist on getting money’s worth for our taxes. But 
other than business principles must control our peo- 
ple and their representatives in office, else we shall 
continue to have precisely what we have had. The 
trouble with our citizens—our best citizens—has 
always been that they have quite too much inclined 
to base their civic action upon “ business principles.” 
They have always wanted to buy the benefits of good 
municipal government in the cheapest market and 
to sell them in the dearest. Their problem has been 
to get just as much as possible for themselves out of 
the city, and to give just as little as possible in return 
for it—of time, of money, of sacrifice. So long as 
this is the prevailing purpose of the citizens it will 
be the prevailing purpose of their representatives in 
office ; business principles will control their conduct ; 
office will be to them an opportunity of gain, and 
they will make what they can out of it. I think itis 
time that we began to see that good government 
calls for some higher principles on the part of the 
citizen than what we describe as business principles. 

It calls for the recognition of civic ideals; for a 
vision that can discern not merely the city that stands 
upon the earth, but the fairer city which is coming 
down from heaven to earth, after whose pattern the 
earthly forms must be continually reshaped. There 
is just as much need in the city as in the Nation of 
cherishing an ideal of liberty, of purity, of perfection ; 
of leaving the things that are behind, and stretching 
forth unto the things that are before; of cultivating 
a generous faith and a high enthusiasm. There is 
need of thinking much of a kind of civic life that is 
not yet, but that might be, and that ought to be, and 
that must be if there is a God in heaven ; a city whose 
officers shall be peace and whose exactors righteous- 
ness ; a city whose homes shall be sacred and secure ; 
whose traffic shall be wholesome and beneficent ; 
whose laborers shall go forth to their cheerful toil 
unburdened by the heavy hand of legalized monop- 
olies; whose laws shall foster no more curses, nor 
open the gates to whatsoever worketh abomination 
or maketh a lie; whose streets shall be full of happy 
children, playing in safety and learning the great 
lessons of civic piety, and whose citizens on any 
shore shall find their thoughts turning homeward 
with a great longing, while they cry : 

** If I forget thee, O city of my heart ! 
Let my right hand forget her cunning ; 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 
If I remember thee not, 
If I prefer thee not 
Above my chief joy.” 


The pervading tone of the Convention was 
one of practical hopefulness—a hopefulness 
amply justified by the results which the Na- 
tional Municipal League has already accom- 
plished. Indeed, one of the most interesting 
and effective reports of the entire Conference 
was Secretary Clinton Rogers Woodruff’s 
account of the growth of the National Mu- 
nicipal League during the past year, with the 
organization of vigorous branches in various 
parts of the country. The complete report of 
the proceedings of the Conference may be 
obtained on publication by addressing Mr. 
Woodruff at 514 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
This report will be an invaluable document on 
municipal reform. C: B. S. 


—Colonel John Bradbury and his wife, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., have started on a trip 
around the world, which must not exceed 
ninety days. This time-limit to the trip has two 
causes: first, because the Colonel may not be 
out of the State for more than three months 
without forfeiting his position as executor of 
the Bradbury estate, and also because he has 
made a wager that he can accomplish the task 
in that time. 
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‘Pure and Sure’”’ 


BAKING POWDER. 


Conference of Charities and 
Correction 


The experiment 
tried this year by 
the National Con- 
ference of Chari- 
ties and Correc- 
tion seems to 
have been reason- 
ably successful. It 
been thought 
desirable to bring 
about a closer un- 
ion between stu- 
dents of  sociol- 
ogy and the men 
who practi- 
gi cally dealing with 

; the defective and 
Robert Treat Paine, delinquent mem- 
President. bers of society. 
The meeting at 
New Haven, which closed last week, gave an 
excellent opportunity for this comparison of 
thought and method. Of the two or three 
hundred delegates in attendance, scores were 
heads of institutions of various kinds. To 
these intensely practical men such leaders in 
thought as Professor F. H. Giddings, of New 
York; Professor E. R. L. Gould, now of the 
Chicago University; Professor H. H. Powers, 
of Smith College; and Professor A. T. Had- 
ley, of Yale, spoke their latest sociological 
word ; while they in turn listened with respect- 
ful attention to the plain discussions of work- 
ing methods. It may be true, as Professor 
Giddings taught, that the term “ social classes ” 
is not a scientific category, but, by whatever 
name they are called, the people referred to 
under that term exist, and nothing can be more 
vital than the question how’best to deal with 
them. 

Among those whom the Conference of 
Charities always delights to honor is Mrs. 
Charles R. Lowell. A paper by her on “The 
Problem of Relief” met with such hearty ap- 
proval that it was voted to print extra copies 
of it at once for wide distribution. Only two 
other papers shared such recognition—the 
admirable address by the President, Robert 
Treat Paine, and one on the Feeble-minded by 
George H. Knight, M.D. The last is to be 
printed for the benefit of States needing data and 
stimulation as to the menace to the country at 
large, as well as to each Commonwealth, of the 
ninety thousand feeble-minded and imbeciles 


'who, without restraint, are multiplying their 


kind at an appalling rate. Two States, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, have at last awaked to 
this great danger, and are now making suitable 
provision for the training and custodial care of 
this pitiable class. Every State should do the 
same, and undoubtedly will when it is fully 
realized that there are two-thirds as many 
imbeciles as there are insane in this country, 
and that neglect of them is a tremendous mis- 
stake morally as well as economically. Dr. 
Knight’s paper will tend to open the eyes of 
any sleepy commnnity. 

A delightful feature of the Conference of 
Charities was the session on training-schools 
for nurses, over which Miss Anna C. Maxwell 
presided with dignity and grace. It is a 
blessed boon to humanity that the trained 
nurse, with her deft hands and high moral 
ideals, is finding her way into the homes of the 
degraded as well as into hospitals and alms- 
houses. Such women bring with them many 
influences for good, from the introduction of 
scientific care of the sick to the employment 
of kindergartners for the convalescing little 
ones in hospitals for children. 

The Conference of Charities and Correction 
is becoming a weighty body. Itis thoroughly 


organized, and, with its general meetings and 


gatherings by sections, furnishes a great amount 
of food for thought. During the six days’ 
meeting at New Haven there were thirteen 
general sessions and fifteen section meetings, 
comprehending sixty papers advertised by | 
title, besides any amount of discussion. No 
one need have gone away hungry after so 
abundant a feast. 


The Vacation Fund 


The increase in our Vacation Fund since 
May 25 shows the permanent interest of our 
readers in this work. The demands on the 
Working-Girls’ Vacation Society will be very 
great this year. The opening of the cottage 
at Santa Clara in the Adirondacks—one of 
the greatest boons ever conferred on the work- 
ing-girls of this country—will greatly increase 
the expenses of the Society, because traveling 
expenses to that region are so great. 

Cherry Vale and Elmcote are now open, and 
proving what they are worth to the working- 
girls. It has been stated many times, but 
because of its importance it should be re- 
peated, that working-girls, both in stores and 
factories, must lose their wages during their 
vacations. This loss of wages makes it im- 
possible for any but the most prosperous to 
pay all the expenses of a vacation; it makes 
it impossible for many girls to pay any part of 
the cost of a vacation. They could if they 
kept their wages for their own use, but com- 
paratively few of the girls who work for less 
than five dollars a week ever have their wages 
to use; they form part of the family fund; 
often for weeks at a time a girl who earns less 
than five dollars a week will be the only wage- 
earner in the family. What a vacation means 
to these girls even a dull imagination may 
conceive. 

When this vacation is the expression of the 
interest of unknown friends, it has in it that 
which to the sensitive girl becomes an inspira- 
tion to thought for others, to effort for others. 


Previously $143 78 
2 00 
E. H. N., Chicago, Ill..... IO 00 
L. E. C., Brooklyn, N. Y....... se 10 00 
A Well-Wisher, New York City (for fur- | 
nishing *‘ The Chamber of Peace’’)....... 150 00 
From Three Friends, New Haven, Conn.... 15 00 
ch 00.00 5 00 
Houghton Seminary, additional............. 2 50 
$374 28 


Rich 
Red Blood 


Is the Foundation of the Wonderful Cures by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

That is Why the cures by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla are CURES. 

That is Why Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
the severest cases of Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
and other blood diseases. 

That is Why it overcomes That Tired 
Feeling, strengthens the nerves, gives energy 
in place of exhaustion. 


Hood’s: 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the only True Blood Purifier prominently 
in the public eye to-day. Get only Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills 223} tents. 
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May Necrology 


May 1.—Gustav. Freytag. Born 1816. One 
; of the most prominent novelists and his- 
torians in Germany. - See page 768. 
May 1.—General John Newton. Born 1823. 
Served gallantly throughout the war. Blew 
up “ Hell Gate,” Long Island Sound. See 
page 346. 

May 4.—Roundell Palmer, Earl of Selborne. 

A great jurist and Christian statesman. 
Twice Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. 

May 5.—Karl Vogt. Born 1817. Professor 
of Geology and Zodlogy at the University 
of Geneva, and an authority in the scien- 
tific world. 


May 7.—Robert Stockton Green. Born 1831. 


Ex-Governor of New Jersey. See page 


935-. 

May 7.—General Alexander August Wilhelm 
von Pape. Born 1813. Governor of 
Berlin. 

May 8.—Dr. John M. Byron. Born 1861. A 
| brilliant specialist in bacteriology. 

May 8.—James A. Weston. Born 1827. Twice 
Governor of New Hampshire. See page 


887. 

May 9.—Sir Robert Peel. Born 1822. Son 
of the great Prime Minister. Occupied 
several Cabinet positions. A prominent 
debater on Irish questions. 


May 12.—Dr. Julius Hawley Seelye. Born 


1824. Professor of Philosophy in Amherst | 


College. 1874-6 Representative in Con- 
‘gress. 1877-1890 President of Amherst. 
See page 812. 

May 13.—Eckley Brinton Coxe. Born 1839. 
A prominent member of the Institutes of 
Mining and of Mechanical Engineers, and 
the heaviest coal operator in Pennsylva- 


nia. 

May 19.—Dr. Morris Henry. Born 1835. A 
well-known surgeon of New York City. 

May 22.—Franz von Suppe. Born 1820. A 
popular composer of comic operas. 

May 22.—General William Cogswell. Served 
through the Civil War with distinction. 
Representative in Congress from the 
Sixth Massachusetts District. 

May 24.—Hugh McCulloch. Secretary of the 
Treasury under Presidents Lincoln and 
Arthur. S€@e page 944. 

. May 28.—Walter Quinton Gresham. Born 

1832. As soldier, lawyer, judge, and Cab- 

inet officer, he gave distinguished and 

noble service to his country. See page 


goo. 


Correspondence 


Adoniram Judson 


The Outlook, May 18, p. 843, in reply to an inquiry, 
says: ‘‘The Rev. Adoniram Judson and _ his wife, 
Ann Hasseltine, who sailed from Boston for Ran- 
goon in 1812, are generally supposed to have been the 
first missionaries from the United States.” 

In the way of correction permit me to offer the fol- 
lowing : 

Wayland’s ‘‘ Life of Judson,”’ Vol. I., p. 81, tells 
us that Mr. and Mrs. Judson sailed, not from Boston, 
but from Salem, February 19, 1812, in the brig Cara- 
van; that the Rev. Samuel Newell and wife sailed 
with them as fellow-missionaries ; and that on the 
day previous, February 18, missionaries Samuel 
Nott, Gordon Hall, and Luther Rice, with Mrs. 
Nott, sailed trom Philadelphia in the ship Harmony. 
On p. 80 we read that on the 6th day of the same 
month these five men, Newell, Judson, Nott, Hall, 
and Rice, were together ordained at Salem, Mass., 
“to the work of the Gospel ministry, as missionaries 
to the heathen in Asia.” The statements agree with 
Dr. R. Anderson’s account in the “ Memorial Vol- 
ume,” p. 47. C. P. OSBORNE. 


Vegetarianism 

To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your issue of February 9 you kindly printed a 
note from me inquiring for literature on the subject 
of vegetarianism. By March 16 no suggestions had 
been made by your readers. May 1 therefore inquire 
directly of you whether there is any reply.to such 
arguments as the following : 

_““t. That, as man is stated by all our leading scien- 
tists to be a frugivorous (or fruit-eating) animal, not 
possessing either teeth suitable for tearing flesh or 
digestive organs by nature adapted to its assimila- 
tion—both of which are found in all the carnivora— 
the voluntary consumption of the bodies of dead ani- 
mals in a civilized country is a violation of one of 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


YES 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


the fundamental laws governing his being, and there- 
fore totally unnecessary. 

“>. That the custom of eating flesh involves the 
infliction of an incalculable amount of suffering and 
torture upon countless thousands of God’s sentient 
creatures, such enormities as are daily taking place 
being unjustifiable except upon the ground of abso- 
lute and unavoidable necessity. As this necessity 
does not exist, the perpetration of these cruelties is 
morally wrong, being an outrage upon all humane 


‘sentiment and a violation of the Christian duty of 


showing mercy to the weak and defenseless. Those 
who purchase the flesh create the demand, and are 
aiders and abettors of the evil that is done, to gratify 
their depraved appetites. 

‘*3. That the consumption of animal flesh is the 
direct cause of an immense amount of human suffer- 
ing and disease, which afflicts not only the con- 
sumers, but their children, to the third and fourth 
generation. 

‘4, That the barbarous practice is detrimental to 
man’s physical, moral, and spiritual welfare, and 
retards the progress of our race towards that golden 
age of righteousness, love, peace, and good will 
which prophets have foretold, poets have sung, and 
the noblest and best of mankind are awaiting with a 
patient assurance and prayerful hope. It is to a 
large extent the cause of the drunkenness, poverty, 
crime, and vice with which our land is cursed, and no 
reform at present before the public would produce 
such permanent benefit to the community as the 
return to the natural food which God originally 
designed for man.” 

Vegetarians are ready to produce evidence almost 
ad infinitum in support of these contentions. What 
I wish to know is if there is anything to be said or 
anything that has been said on the side of the flesh- 


eaters. 

The Outlook stands in the front of reforming 
agencies in the matters of government, of social con- 
ditions, of education, of Indian rights, of dress, of 
drink, and | had almost said of food. But while it does 
insist on the necessity of pure food supply, it does 
not appear to have investigated the point on which 
vegetarians lay the greatest stress, that the use of 


flesh food is unnecessary, and therefore morally inde- 


fensible. If the vegetarians are right (and a personal 
experience of a year seems to prove that they are), 
I would be glad to see some discussion of the subject 


in your columns. : 
WILLIAM H. NOYEs. 


Maebashi, Joshu, Japan. 

We submit these questions to the considera- 
tion of our readers. All we can say now is, 
that the vegetarians have the advantage of 
name; fesh-eater is certainly not a pretty ap- 
pellation !—THE EDITORS. 


Lincoln and Slavery 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

“J. J. D.” is right in saying that Mr. Lincoln was 
not an Abolitionist in the sense that William Lloyd 
Garrison was; but in hatred of slavery he was not 
excelled by any. The Lincoln and Stone Protest ”’ 
of 1837 was a bold arraignment of the institution as 
politically and morally wrong. A young Illinois 
politician of that day, who might have kept silence 
on that topic, but would not, was certainly not lack- 
ing in principle or courage. His ‘* divided house” 
speech of 1857 did more than any other utterance of 
the century to arouse public sentiment in opposition 
to slavery extension. The Dred Scott decision had 
well-nigh nationalized the evil, and his contest with 
Douglas stopped its progress and thereby precipi- 
tated the Rebellion. Lincoln’s favorite statement 
was: “If slavery is not wrong, zothtmg is wrong ;” 
and he quaintly taught that “one way to treat a 
wrong is to provide that it shall grow no larger.” 
The difference between Lincoln and the Abolition- 
ists was that he accepted and stood by the Constitu- 
tion, while they did not. They were too impatient 
of the evil to observe its impregnable defenses. 
They would destroy it by the impossible method of 
direct assault ; he, slowly and surely, by investment 
and siege. Hecarried the country ; they never could. 
He was the stronger foe of slavery ; for, with convic- 
tions as firm as theirs, he was absolutely level- 
headed. D. F 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
PHILADELPHIA 


A. J.,D.D. How Christ Came to Church. 
75 cts. 


NEW YOR 


D. APPLETON & CO. K 
Translated 


Ebers, Georg. Inthe Fire of the Forge. 
‘by Mary J. Safford. 2 Vols. $1.50. 
Caine, Hall. The Bondman. §1.5o. 
HOMER BARRY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 

The Church Club Lectures. Delivered in 1894 and 
os the auspices of the Church Club of 
Delaware. 

J. FITZGERALD & CO., NEW YORK 

Fitzgerald, Joseph. Pitfallsin English. 25 cts. 

GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Cook, Albert S. Exercises in Old English. 
Frye, Alex Everett. Complete Geography. 
CHARLES F. HART, PHILADELPHIA 

Hart, Charles F. The Food Cure for Constipatior 
and Resultant Diseases. 50 cts. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 

Stephens, W. R. W. The Life and Letters of Ed- 
ward A. Freeman. 2 Vols. $7. 

Altieri, Princess Olga Cantacuzéne. My Indian 
Summer. Translated by Agnes Euan-Smith. 


1.25. 
Bailey, H. The Horticulturist’s Rule-Book. 


cts. 
Ay George. Celibates. $1.50. 
Spenser, Edmund. The Faerie Queene. Edited by 
homas J. Wise. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
Part VI. $3. 
THE MERRIAM CO., NEW YORK 
After To-morrow. By the Author of “ The Green 


Carnation.”’ cts. 
Farmer, Lydia Hoyt. Aunt Belindy’s Points of 
View and a Modern Mrs. Malaprop. 75 cts. 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 

Ribot, Th. The Diseases of Personality. 75 cts. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Stockton, Frank R. The Adventures of Captain 

Horn. $1.50. 
Luffman, C. Bogue. A Vagabond-in Spain. $2.50. 


Chicago has the first woman setter of 
music type, in the person of Mrs. L. S. Jones. 
Mrs. Jones thinks it a valuable and suitable 
trade for women, as it requires patience and 
neatness rather than strength. 


That’s the name 
of the perfect soap. 
It makes you per- 
fectly clean, keeps 
your skin in perfect 
order, gives you per- 
fect satisfaction in 
every way. Ask your 
dealer for it. (5c.) 
Made only by | 
N. K. Fairbank 
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The Home Club 


The Unrelated Objects 


We frequently read descriptions of draperies 


for pianos. The best musicians protest against 
draping the instrument, because it affects the 
tone. First, last, and always, a piano is an in- 
strument of music. It never was intended as 
support for artistic embroidery or draping. 
We shall never be an artistic people until we 
recognize the relation between use and orna- 
ment; until we have learned to define the re- 
lation of things by the use we make of them. 
A piano draped, and, worse still, used as a sup- 
port for bric-a-brac, stamps the mistress and 
master as being in a stage of development 
that is hopeful, but may be dangerous. If 
they chance to fall under artist influence they 
will eliminate these things; if under the influ- 
ence that marks its wealth by the number of 
things it buys, the draperies and bric-a-bric will 
increase in cost and number, and elimination 
is left for the next generation. 


Chimney-Sweeps and May Day 


Dear Outlook : In the article on May Day, which 
appeared in The Outlook of May 4, it is stated 
that the act of the British Parliament making it a 
penal offense to send boys up flues and chimneys for 
the purpose of sweeping them was passed in 1826, 
This is, I think, a mistake; the bill was brought in 
by Mr. Fox Maule, since known as Lord Panmure, 
in 1842 or ’43, and became law shortly afterwards. 
It was received with great favor by both political 
parties, as well as by the press and the public, but 
was strongly opposed by the master chimney-sweep- 
ers, who petitioned the House of Lords against it. 
I was about fourteen years of age at the time, and 
remember the event well. ; 

Boys were commonly employed to do the work of 
chimney-sweeping before Parliament interfered to 
prevent them. I have often seen one of the little fel- 
lows waving his black brush outside the chimney-top 
of some tall house, while he cried out, ** Sweep! 
sweep! sweep!’’ to show that he had climbed to 
the very summit and performed his task. After Mr. 
Fox Maule’s bill passed, this spectacle was witnessed 
no more. 

The act may have come into force on the first of 
May, but it is quite certain that the May festival of 
the chimney-sweeps is not held for the purpose of 
celebrating that event. It isa thing of ancient ori- 
gin, dating back in all probability some two or three 
hundred years. _ 

In Chambers’s ‘* Book of Days,” under heading of 
May the first, we read that— 


In London there are and have long been a few 


forms of May-Day festivity in a great measure 
culiar. The day 1s still marked by a celebration, 
well known to every resident in the metropolis, in 
which the ae play the sole part. What 
we usually see is a small band, composed of two or 
three men in fantastic dresses, one smartly dressed 
female glittering with spangles, and a strange figure 
called Jack-in-the-green, being a man concealed 
within a tal] frame of herbs and flowers decorated 
with a flag at top. All of these figures or persons 
ow | here and there in the course of their rounds 
and dance to the music of a drum and fife, expect- 
ing, of cou to be remunerated by half-pence 
from the onlookers. 

I have a vivid recollection of seeing just such ex- 

hibitions years before Mr. Fox Maule’s Act came 
into operation, and I used to hear old people talk of 
having witnessed similar celebrations when they 
themselves were young, but always asserting that 
they were much more magnificent affairs in those 
days. 
' In the English city near which I spent my childhood 
the sweeps used to keep up the custom through the 
whole month of May, going out into the suburbs 
every fine evening to perform at the doors of well-to- 
do people. 

I may also take the liberty of saying that the Lon- 
don church in Leadenhall Street, made mention of 
in the articleon May Day, is St. Andrew’s Under- 
shaft, not Overshaft. 4. M. 


College Education for Women 


The effect on the character and the intelli- 
gence of women of a college education should 
soon be beyond question. The first women who 
took a college training were exceptional, from 
exceptional families, and for that reason no 
fair deductions could bedrawn. To-day there 
are 40,000 women in the colleges of this coun- 
try. The test nowis on the average girl, from 
the average family, who returns to average home 
conditions. The woman college graduate is no 
longer a marked figure in the community; she 
no longer sits perched in lonely prominence, 
a target for the community. She walks now 


in a company, if not a battalion, of her fellows; . 


and works out a. career, or makes a home, as a 
woman, not merely as the graduate of a college. 
Long may she reign numerically! For there 
is strength in numbers. 


Exclude Pets 


Some members of the London Health Board | 


recommend the exclusion of domestic pets 


from rooms where there are patients suffering . 


from contagious or infectious dieases. Con- 
tagion has been traced to a cat that had been 
petted by a child suffering from diphtheria, the 
animal having been allowed to roam about the 


neighborhood. The Board cautions against - 


feeding pets from dishes that have been in the 
sick-room, until such dishes have been thor- 
oughly cleansed. 


Architecture for Women 
Dear Outlook: Please tell me if architecture is a 


good profession for a woman to adopt if she feels” 


qualified to study it? 
Can you tell me what is the average salary of an 
architectural draughtsman ? 


Domestic architecture is a natural profes- 
sion for women, but it is difficult for them to 
secure places in offices even when well pre- 
pared. Good and experienced architectural 
draughtsmen can command from twenty-five 
to fifty dollars per week, or a corresponding 
yearly salary. CANDACE WHEELER. 


Excelsior 


It is a pity that some one does not in- 
vent some method of delivering fragile goods 
other than that of packing them in a use- 
less amount of excelsior. It is perfectly ab- 
surd to have a box, six inches square and 
high, packed full of excelsior to deliver a 
toilet article inclosed in a lead tube, and 
yet that happened this week. Excelsior is 
most inflammable, and a constant menace 
wherever it is stored, and the fact that it is 
cheap does not justify extravagance in its use, 
for this extravagance becomes a burden in the 
household of every buyer. 


The Teakettle 


It is difficult to train servants to keep the 
teakettle clean. It should be washed thorough- 
ly and dried at least once each day. This 
special care would save much ill health. Water, 
according to the best authorities, should not 
be used after it has simmered and simmered 
on the stove for cooking purposes. Water 
should be put in the kettle fresh and used as 
soon as boiled. 


Gas-Meters 


Before one of the New York sub-commit- 
tees of investigation gas-meters received atten- 
tion. The State Inspector said that gas-meters 
registered differently in wet, moist, or dry 
atmospheres; that the gas of different com- 
panies would register differently on the same 
meter. 


A Domestic Training-School 


The Improvement Society of Orange, N. J., 
has decided to start a training-school for 
domestic servants. The Society is in a small 
enough town, and starts under the most favor- 
able conditions socially to make the experi- 
ment. 


Rhubarb Betty 


An exchange gives a receipt which might be 
called rhubarb betty. It is made the same as 
brown betty, substituting rhubarb for apples. 
The same exchange suggests alcohol and whit- 
ing for cleaning glass. 


A Delicate Dessert 


Remove the skin from bananas and put 
them in a baking-pan with a little water and 
sugar. Bake as you would bake apples, and 
serve with cream. Servecold; ice-cold, if pos- 
sible. 


Clear Glass 


Clear glass has been substituted for green 
glass in the greenhouses at Kew. 


Another Depot 


The Clothing Bureau, 419 West Nineteenth 
Street, New York City, will be glad to receive 
clothing, blankets, etc., which it sells to deserv- 
ing poor at a small cost. Address Sisters of 
the Good Shepherd. 

An Answer | 
Dear Outlook: I can only say to an “ Invalid Sub- 
scriber ? that my method of making a collection of 
readable matter from old magazines was simply to 
select such articles as were adapted to my own taste 
and confining myself to such only. I am an enthu- 
siast in illustrated books of travel and art. As you 


can see from my list, my book is made up entirely | 


from that line. They were carefully arranged and 
classified for the binder, with blank leaves for table 
of contents but not paged, for that would involve 
numbering the pages, which is unsightly. | 

My own book was half-bound in morocco, but a 


good home-made cover would be just as useful and 


perhaps more appropriate. 


Reading-Matter Wanted 

Dear Outlook: The great empire State of Texas 
has between three and four thousand convicts in its 
penitentiaries. Many of them are worked on farms. 
They are perhaps more kindly treated than an 
convictsinthe Union. Please send papers and mag- 
azines for them to Colonel T. L. Fairris, Alto 
Texas, marking them “ For Convict Farm.” 

THos. WARD WHITE, 
Councilor for Texas, American Institute of Civics. 


Deportment 
Dear Outlook: Wil\ you kindly mention a manual 
of correct habits or deportment, and by whom pub- 
lished? 
«¢ Manners and Social Usages,” by Mrs. John 


Sherwood. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Ink-Spots 
Dear Outlook: Will some reader of the Home 
Club beso kind as to inform me how to remove black 
ink-spots from all-wool dress goods, red, gray, and 
light blue in color? A SUBSCRIBER. 


For 


Cleaning Silver 
there are many articles, a’ few 


good, many bad—and but one 
best; that is 


POLISH 
Nearly a million housekeepers who 
use it say it’s best; once tried, 
you'll so decide. 


Trial quantity for the asking or box 
t-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St.. New York. 


ALMA, MICHIGAN. 


For tired or worn out people, 
there is no place like The ALMA— 
the grandest place for recuperation 
in the world. A place where you 
can take rest or have pleasure ; 
where the most eminent physicians 
will attend you; where you can 
drink the grandest mineral waters 
and take the most beneficial baths ; 
where you can pass an enjoyable 
vacation or live a life of peace. A 
Book of particulars, /vée. 

The Alma Sanitarium Co., 


| 
| SILVER TRO oN 
PISO’S CURE FOR 
| = RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL on 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Vee) intime. Sold by druggists. al 
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Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


In the Fire of the Forge 


A Romance of Old Nuremberg. By GEORG 
EBERS, author of “Cleopatra,” “An 
Egyptian Princess,” “ Uarda,” etc. In 
two volumes. 16mo. Paper, 80 cents; 
cloth, $1.50. : 

Dr. Ebers’s new romance transports the reader to 
medieval Nuremberg, and depicts life in the impe- 
rial free city at the commencement of the Hapsburg 
dynasty. Its pages glow with vivid pictures of the 
olden days of chivalry, and its characters are knights, 
nobles, monks, nuns, fair maidens, and the patrician 
merchants whose stately homes still lend their pic- 
turesque charm to the Nuremberg of to-day. The 
title is derived from the experience of a daughter of 
a noble house, whose story shows that her vicissi- 
tudes shaped her character like iron made plastic 
in the fire of the forge. 


The Bondman 


By HALL CAINE, author of “ The Manxman,” 
“ The Deemster,” etc. New edition. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. : 

‘* The welcome given to this story has cheered and 


touched me, but 1 am conscious that, to win a recep- |. 


tion so warm, such a book must have had readers 
who brought to it as much as they took away. ... 


I have called my story a saga, merely because it fol- 


lows the epic method, and I must not claim for it at 
any point the weighty responsibility of history, or 
serious obligations tothe world of fact. But it mat- 
ters not to me what Icelanders may call ‘ The Bond- 
man,’ if they will honor me by reading it in the 
open-hearted spirit and wih the free mind with 
which they are content to read of Grettir and of his 
fights with the Troll.” rom the Author's Preface. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
recetpt of price by the publis hers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


NOTE THIS 


~~ LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. @ 
Children’s may ‘harmed 
how helped. By Emilie C. C Price, 50 cents. 


Anniversary Songs’ for Sunday Schools. 


Treble Clef Choir. and secular Soieae 


ranged for Women’s Voices. By G ot and 
D. B. Towner. Endorsed by D. L. Moody. 50 cts. 

By G. F. Root. The best Amer- 
Curriculum. fou Piano Method ever pub- 
lished. Price $2.75. 


Don’t By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 
* rect some errors in musical terminolo 
Price 25 cents. ey 


The Teacher’s 


of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach- 
= oe aa Sent free on application, to any music 
acher. 


IN PRESS. 


A New Course cmpacinity prepared for the Study of 
Musicin Pu ools, embodying many novel 
and thor ly up to date in every particu- 
lar. By John A. Broekhoven and A. J.Gantvoort. 
Send your name and address if interested, and descrip- 
tive snattor will bejsent as soon as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discrimi- 
nating and personal direction in the study of 
Literature. Its system, indorsed by leading 
literary men and women, gives each member 
the choice of subject and leaves each free to 
read for special purposes or pleasure. The 
Schedules are prepared by Specialists, who 
examine papers when desired. Readers and 
students will find in this Club unusual and 
original opportunities. For particulars address 


Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue Philadelphia. 
24th Edition.2 or stamps). 


THE HA = 


Grey, and the Remedy. By Prof. HARLEY P, PARKER 
Every one should read this httle theneum. 


CHICAGO. 


HIGHEST PRAIS 


PRESBYTERIAN 


BOARD 


Series 


o Lesson Helps and Illustrated 


Edited by J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


Papers 


The Presbyterian Review (Toronto, Canada), says: ‘* The 
graded Sunda oe ween Helps edited by the Rev. J. R. Miller,D.D. 


publish 


by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, Phila- 


delphia, are "8 near perfection in their way as they can well be.”’ 


=> 


The Teacher 


| 
The Westminster Question Book 


A complete manual for the lessons of 1895 


=> 


The Westminster Quarterlies{ Intermediate 
The Westminster Lesson Leaves {"¢itman—. 
The Westminster Lesson Card 

The Westminster Question Leaf 


=> 


Illustrated Papers 


ard 
The © Sabbath-School Visitor 
The Morning Star 
beam 


he Sun 


Sample Copies gladly furnished on application 


ae 


Or to any of the Depositories or Book- 
sellers representing the Board 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
1334 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


« 


NOW READY 


England’s Responsibility 


Towards Armenia 


By the Rev. MALCOLM MacCOLL, M.A:, 
Canon of Ripon 


8vo, Paper covers, 75 cents 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Publishers, 15 E. 16th St., New York 


NOW READY 
FOR SABBATH- 
SCHOOLS 


By W. A. OGDEN 


Is fully abreast of the times. A splendid collection of 
new and original Sabbath-School Son ngs a e and 


d 
favorably known editor, enriched wit list of 
} contributions by other prominent Examine 
IGHEST PRAISE if ou a new k. 


100; by Mail, 
‘THE BlaLow & MAIN CO. 
76 E, 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


‘CORRESPONDENCE; 


THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR JUNE 


From the Divine Oracles to the Higher Criti- 
cism. I. The Older Interpretation. By An- 
Drew D. Wuire, LL.D., Ph.D. 

Presents some of the mystical and fantastic interpreta- 
tions of the Scriptures current in the middle ages, with 
notes on the beginnings of modern textual criticism. 
Professional Institutions. II. Physicians and 

Surgeons. By HERBERT SPENCER. 

Traces the evolution of these professions from the 
functions of the primitive medicine-man, with a wealth 
of evidence and illustration. 

The Psychology of Woman. By Prof. G. T. W. 
PATRICK. 

A detailed statement of the peculiarities of women’s 
minds, including many comparisons with the minds of 
men. 

Journeying in Madagascar. By FRANK VINCENT. 
Illustrated. 

A glimpse at a strange land, now the scene of a French 
colonial war. 

OTHER ARTICLES BY : 

BARTON W. EverMANN, Ph.D. (illustrated), H. T. New- 
coms, GARRETT P, Serviss (illustrated), D. T. Mac- 
DoucGAL (illustrated), A. B. Ronwne (illustrated), 
Fanny D. BerGcen, and Dr. CHARLES C. ABBOTT. 

Epitor’s TABLE; LITERARY No- 

TIcEs; Popular MIsceLLANy; NOTEs, 


50 cents a number ; $5.00 a year 


‘DD. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
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Recreation De partment 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
éssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Denver, Colorado 


The Recreation Department is ready to 
give full information as to the ways of 
reaching Denver, and the attractions of 
Colorado resorts. If you are planning to 
attend the Teachers’ Convention, we shall 
be glad to aid you. 


Boston 


‘ All Young People’s Christian Endeavor 
members desiring information as to routes 
and time to Boston, or information as to 
the hotels, etc., are cordially invited to write 
The Recreation Department, The Outlook. 


TEAMER CHAIRS RENTED, $: the round 
trip; we colt a a good Rug for, for 2 and 


Trunks $2 AGE, 1 Wall St., 
corner Broadway. blished Send for European 
outfit list (mailed free). MONROE STERN, Mgr. 


erly 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Formerly, 


R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. te” Indexed. 
Monthly—2s cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
EUROPE, 1895 


days, $1 38 $175 and als i? 
e amidships, on upwards. deck. rooms on 
eed ELIAS B NGS, Springfield, Mass. 


$190 EXCURSION TO EUROPE. $190 


July 4th, per Cunard S.S. “ Aurania.’’ All ex- 
pence included. Swiss and Rhine Annex trip, $70, or 
taly trip, $370 extra. Choicest berths on Karante 
a ise to the Jan 2 29. 
1896, by specially chartered steamer ** (7,116 
tone), up. Or and accompanie 
~~ York. 
Round Wachtel Party starts Oct. 2 


4¢ SEA TO SAN FRANCISCO ’’ 


REST, and 
PLEASURE 


Passing within view of 
ba. crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
e educational ad- 
vantages of this tmp, in addition to the pleasures of the 
journey, render it peculiarly attractive, so men so that 
tourists ae the voya vig year. HIRTY- 
DAY P FOR | 1 l expenses included. 
York every ten days. For full particule is address 
-‘COLUMBIAN LINE & 
Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N. R., New York. 


SUMMER HOMES 
wVERMONT , ow 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describ this un- 
ualled summer resort section, offering the 
T TABLE BOARD, ee enone, out- 
aonb pleasures, fishing, boating, or perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed. 
Prices from $4 per week upwards. 


Mailed free, on application to 


A. W. EGGLESTONE, or S$. W. CUMMINGS, 
S. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York. G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 


OING EAST THIS SUMMER ?—Full summer 
rain service in effect June 23d, via the Maine Cen- 


tral R R. for Bar Harbor geley Lakes, Moosehead 
e, St Andrews, all in Maine th the 
Mountains. Want a folder or guide-bo 


to Maine Central R. R., Pass. Dept., 


Tours and Travel. 


Private European Parties 


(EIGHTH SEASON) 

Moy. x1, to tour of 63 days; June 8, tour of 56 days; June 20, 
tour of cays: June 209, tour of 87 days. Compre ensive 
and delight ul gous es. 

For descriptive book and references address 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


ARE YOU stTILL UNDECIDED 
ABOUT YOUR 


SUMMER VACATION 


The Time is Near. Ships are Filling 


GAZE’S TOURS 


RAILROAD TICKETS EVERYWHERE 
CHOICE BERTHS all STEAMERS 


partic 
EUROPE { Weekly Escorted parties. | pwARDS. 


to Maritime Provinces 


y 13 and August 7. 
NORW AY ‘Small Party, 45 days. $250. 


Also, NorTH CAPE an 
ROMES 53 days; England, France, 
TEACHERS Ei von at at Special Rates. June 


Switzerland, Italy, $280. 

6and 13, $175 U 
EGYPTePALESTINE 
ROUND the WORLD f ANNUAL Party, Leaving 


New York, Sept., 1895. 
PROGRAMMES, and INFORMA- 


H.GAZE & SONS, Ltd, 113 B’wa ay, NewYork 


201 Washington St.,  Naei 220 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


Tours and Travel 


A WEEK’S VACATION 


$5-9° and upwards 
Fare t d return..... ® .90 and upwards. 
5.00 and upwards. 
Good fortable S h Beautiful coun 
list of houses yo will fad in thn ted country, 
THE C NERY? issued by 
NEW “JERSEY AN Re 
Call or addre tal tloo tor 
lace ss (pas ticket Cham and 
W. 23d Sts., or general offices Jersey City, for a free copy. 


GOING TO THE 
COUNTRY-p 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 


If so, send 6cents for postage or call and get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, “Summer Homes.”’ 
It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware 
Counties, on "the main line and branches of the New 
York, Ontario, and Western Railwa A 2,000 f 

above the sea; location, prices, fares, , all in it. 
In New York, at No. 2 Bat ttery Place ; 165, 171, 371; 


I Broadway Astor Place 737 Sixth 
Columbus, Ave: 5 icket foot of in and 
West 42a $ ‘In Brooklyn, 4 Court St. Fulton 


; 249 Manhattan Ave., 
ILLUSTRATED HOMES, containing ‘half-tone re- 
roductions from photographs of 340 of the wot 
arm and boarding no advertised in ‘‘ Summer 
Homes,” can _be pur of any ticket agent ; 
price, Auderect, General Passenger Agent, 
56 Beaver St., N. Y. 


135 sth St. "Philadelphia. 
Lake The Great Lake Route to 
Breezes 


all Northern Michigan 
Summer Resorts 
A trip on one of the Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
Transportation Co.’s 


ELEGA NT STEAMS HIPs 
is the pleasantest mode of summer travel. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 
Send for our printed matter. Mailed free. 
JOS. BEROLZHEIM, General Passenger Agent 
Rush & North Water Sts., Chicago. 


Suggestions 


for your 


Summer Journey : 


(1)—A bracing cruise on the great inland 
seas. (Buffalo to Duluth, via North- 
ern S.S. Line—exclusive passenger 
service of the highest grade.) 


(2)—Through the new Northwest States 
| —North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, via 


GREAT NORTHERN R’Y 


—a land as magnificent in commercial 
promise as it is unsurpassed in nat- 
ural scenery. 

(3)—The Pacific Coast and Alaska. 


Write to A. C. HARVEY, General Excursion Agent, 
211 Washington St., Boston, Mass., or F. I. WuHIT- 
NEY, G.P. & T.A., St. Paul, Minn., for information. 


TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 
DENVER, COL. 


Take the new route offered by the 


M ALLO RY STEAMSHIP 


LINE 
A DELIGHTFUL SIX DAYS’ OCEAN TRIP 


No tonic equal to sea air for building-up and 
recuperating. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES OF FARE 


Cc. H. MALLORY & CO., Agts. 
Pier 20, E.R., N. Y. 


SUMMER TOURS 


S. Co. s clegent passenge r 
» 2,000 tons, w leave 
fin St. July hn, Halas, 


at 

Call and River Lawrence, and 

. For-descriptive & Ags: etc. 
to A. KE, QUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agis..3 39 Broad. 
way, or Thos. Cook & Son, or Sons 
A. ern, Quebec, Canada. 


EUROPE tae ORIENT 


Dr. and Mrs. Paine announce Eight Grand 


, or to 


Tours for ’9s. Special features. Select parties. 
Illustrated Itinerary.’’ H.S. Paine, A.M., 
M.D. (formerly of Albany), Glens Falls, N.Y. 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pier R., foot Franklin St., for 
Cranston’s, West Point ‘told i Spring, Cornwall, Fishkill 


eturning Newburg dai y7p.m. U. S. 
otel at Newburg landing. Dinner so cents. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


O RENT FOR THE SUMMER—A remodeled 
farm-house, with stable, and most attractive sur- 
roundings. built in 1800—made over in 1891. 
on level of I,100 above sea-leve 
in Litchfield County, Conn. Deli igh tful drives good 
roads. Price for summer, $300. Address No. 8, 9, 
care The Outlook. 


LET—New cottage—nine rooms, 
nished—on York a the highest land et 
rom every M. WoODW 
York Beach, 


Beach. Fine ocean views 
desired. Address Rev. GEO. M 


CAMP 


ON LAKE PLACID, ADIRONDACKS 


Perfect and complete private camp 


TO LET 


Owners going to Europe. For particulars apply to 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ, Lake Placid, N. Y 


RENT FOR THE SEASON folly fu 
tied: terns ad stable, Hotel. 
culars ap 


O LET.—For the Months of Ph and August, fur- 
nished cottage with situated in 

Burlington, Vermont. By comes and particulars, ad- 
dress 412 Maple St., Burlington, Vt. 
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A Family Paper 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


England 


ROTHAY HOTEL 


GRASMERE, ENGLAND 
ENGLISH LAKES 


HOME AND BURIAL PLACE OF THE POET 
WORDSWORTH 


Strongly Recommended by Dr. Lyman Abbott 


hours from Liverpool, 4from Chester, 7from London, 

4 from Edinburgh or Glasgow. Most central for breaking 

journey going or returning from Scotland. Send to the 
ecreation Department for further information. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Canada 
HOTEL ELEPHANTIS Georgeville.Q Que. 


Lake ame among a hills 


wane PROFILE HOUSE 


sses many points of une in England. 
June 26th to Oct. 1st. address, until sth, C HG Co. Hi 


Vendome, “later, Taft & Greenleaf, Profile use 
in Franconia Notch, five miles from the Profile House. 


reenleaf 
Also Sous 


Most for families and 
2oth, 


g for a long season in the mountains. Open June rst to October 


Maine 


The Rockledge 


POPHAM BEACH, ME. 
Enlarged and Improved. Opens June 15 


Situated at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River. Fishing, Boating, Bathing. All mod- 
ern conveniences ; excellent cuisine. Location 
unequaled on the coast of Maine. Spring 
water, good drainage, pure air. For illustrated 
circular, etc. address A. S. LEE, Manager. 


d tai Lak boat- 
jng, bathing, etc. ACH. Propr. Also of Hotel Indian River, Rockledge, Fla., and 
late of Fountain Spring House, Waukesha, Wis. 
Colorado 
nds, a beach 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers | seany Ewo les in length, lies in_front of the house 
e fishin oatin 
Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on and bathing. Farm connected. S lendid Sa 
request by A prietor. walks. Spring water. For circ = urther yep. and 
tion, and to see photographs, apply to Re Rana Depart- 
Connecticut ment, The Out NELL, Manager. 
THE GEORGE AND COTTAGES YORK BEACH, Hotel a, 
Black Rock Beach, Conn. Grandest views on Coast. 
Most delightful location on the ful drives and walks. 


Coast. 
GEO. S. HARRAL, 


Pequot House 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN 7 
“* A delightful combination of seashore and 
country life at the Pequot.’’ 


A number of fugnished cottages, with hotel service and 
board, to let for season ographs an 

in N. Y. at The Gulloak. 13 Astor Pl. For terms ana 
circulars 


BLANCHARD & HAGER, New London, Conn. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort. he 

bined. Safe boating. Good 

circular, terms, etc., address E. F. Kee ‘ORD, Prop. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 25. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


Massachusetts 


HOTEL ALANDAR BILLS 


New and modern ; hot and cold water: baths for guests ; 
H. R, Prop. 


modern improvements. W. WEAVER 
FOR 
DR. RING S Chanve,Rest,Care, 
SANATORIUM | and Treatment 
8 miles from Boston. Send for circulars. 


‘Massachusetts 


THE ISLAND OF | 


NANTUCKET 


30 Miles at Sea 


If you would stay at the leading hotel, 
it will be 


THE SPRINGFIELD 


Send for a copy of our illustrated 
pamphlet, “On Summer Seas,” which 
gives full information. 

Cc. H. MOWRY, Proprietor 


Baker’s Island 
The Winne-egan saicm, mass” 
The most ee 7 y resort on the Atlantic Coast. Send 
or booklet. NATHAN R. MORSE, M.D. Prop’r. 


THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, MASS. 


OPEN JUNE ist TO OCT. ist . 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fila. 


AAT ENANHANT HOTEL.—On the beach of Nan- 
Ba tucket Sound; commands a grand ocean view. 
Booklet containing. man and full particulars sent free. 
Address FLOYD TRAVIS, Prop., Menanhant, Mass. 


“THE RED LION INN” 


STOCKBRIDGE HOUSE “Gorm 


STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
Open for the season. Address CHARLES H. PLUMB 


NEW MARLBORO INN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASS. 


1,500 feet above the sea. Fee mosquitoes. Now open. 
CAMPBELL & CO. 


TRS 
POCAHONTAS 


Gerrish Island, 

Kittery Point, Me. 

z H. A. COBB, 
Manager. 


Superbly located 
upon ocean. Beauti- 
ful woods close at 


= hand. Every_sum-.}- 
_and a comfortable soaamier r resting plac e near Boston. 
Address D, 


mer pastime. Finel 
situated shore pely 
for sale. 


Inn 


DARK HARBOR. 
Islesboro, Maine 


THE MOST EXQUISITE RESIDENCE ON 
THE MAINE COAST 


OPENS JUNE 15th 
SIX YEARS UNDER CONTROL OF 
MR. N. P. SEWELL 
A cuisine of superior excellence — 


“THE BAY VIEW” ¥ Beach: 


» Me.—A unique pins mann resort; seashore and 
connie’ combined. s water; perfect drainage ; 
accommodates 200. Send an ustrated booklet 

Mrs. E. MANSON & SON, Owners and eS 


THE NE-MAT-TA-NO 


NORTH LUBEC, MAINE—Water view from 60 
rooms; Bowling, Tennis, Basket-ball, Boating, p-sea 

ng. Address Tuomas Casz, North Maine, or 
YTHER, N o. Music Hall Building, Mass. 


Fishin 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


POWDER POINT HALL 


and the Grove House and Cottage of Powder aa 

School. Will be open for boarders June 29. 

salt-water bathing, tennis-courts, shade-trees. $10 to ~~ 
week. Pictures sent on application. 


THE PRESCOTT 


Kings Beach, Mass. 
GOOD ROADS FINE BATHING 


Lynn, Mass. 


Fine Ocean Views 


Magnolia, Mass. 


THE MAGNOLIA 


One hour frou Boston. Hi bold blurfs. Country 
leasures. thing boating, driving, etc. No hay fever. 
of We PRIEST. Promotor. 


MARBLEHEAD Rockmere Foint 
a few summer hoarders; large. re, airy 
S, prominent headland an 


fine 
beach bathing, boating, and fishing our 
sts. Special rates for cam Address J. R. GILES. 


VERANDA HOUSE 


Will open June 15th. High, healthful; fine ocean 
views. Pleasant, homelike house, accommodating about 
too guests. Mrs. S. G. DAVEN PORT. 


ANTUCKET~—Beautiful Isle of Sea, Always 
deli cool ; invigora#in urf-bathing ; 
drives, hi fing; bs Sunsets; no mosqui- 


t mn ’ Si t, M 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASS. 


MOUNT EVERETT HOUSE 


Season opens June rst. Accommodates 1oco ests. 
Special rates for June and July. Furnished Co es 
to rent in connection with otel. Aadgete 


W. B. PE Faby 
South Egremont, Besieshi Mens 


SWAMPSCOTT, Mass. 


Ocean House 


will open about , und tirel 
open oad al of The Gatlook: 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
MEAD & BROOKS, Proprietors. 


Minnesota 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel, just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St., MINNEAPOLIS 


New Hampshire 


HE “OLD MANSE, N. H. 
birghetace), “posed to pe 
rooms ; luxurious be Ste} 
Flows an rds to $10 per w wee 


THE GRAMERCY 
BETHLEHEM, N. H. 
Open June 1sth. Send for circulars. 


TURNER HOUSE AND FARM 


BETHLEHEM, N. H.—Long and favorably known 
to summer tourists. Large e-trees. Send for full 
information. J. N. TURNER & SON’ 


LAKE SUN APEE ‘Burkehaven, 


An ideal summer resort. For circular, etc., address 
Si LAWRENCE & ‘JARVIS. 


her advertisements in this department see 


or ot. 
following pages.) 
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New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 


New 


MOULTON HOUSE 


LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE 
Centre Harbor, N. H. 


This first-class summer boarding-house is again opened 
for first-class boarders. Farm connected; surroundings 
thy location—none more so in New 


ae Goa f ter; and ve 
e best of spring wa 3 v 
ant tand airy rooms. 3 MERY Prep 


The Forest Hills 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 


Elm Cottage will be run in conjunction with oe 
hotel this year for the benefit of those desiring eo 
accommodations at less than The Forest Hills 
rates. Open May to Nov. Send for circulars to 

J. W. DUDLEY, Prop’r. 


Do You Know 


that Center Harbor, at the head of Lake Winnipesaukee, 
one of the most beautiful summer resorts in 
New Rasiand} ? The Senter House is modern in construc- 
tion and appointments. e rates. are very reasonable. 
Send for descriptive circular. A. W. Eacrer, Manager. 


Mw LAFAYETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 
White Mountains, N. H.—A wy. htful sum- 

mer resort a the mountains. ay1. Send 

for circular. CHARDSON BR Ss. Proprietors. 


H. BELLEVUE HOUSE 


pookiet is sent BARNES’ SONS” 
THE CLARENDON 
Opens June rst. Write forterms. R. W. WEEKS. 
reezes 
Salt Sea Fishing 


all may be found, together with a comfortable hotel, 


you visit 


THE OCEANIC 


XIsles of Shoals, N. H. 


Opens June 15. LEIGHTON HROS., Pro 
pene “Gireular of H. G. MARVIN, M 


JACKSON, N. H. 


IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Special Rates for June 


Steam heat, open fires, bath-rooms, tennis-courts, he 
ery; the dest system of drainage i in the mountains. 
ran gram address * MESERVE, 


THE GRAND VIEW 


for circulars. OURSE, Propr. 


THE NEW 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOUSE 


On the White Mountain Plateau, 1,700 ft. above sea- 
eb et miles beyond the famous Crawford Notch. 
OPENS JULY ist 
Under the management of ANDERSON & PRICE, of 
The Hotel @rmond. of Florida 
Pure Mountain Air, Pure Mountain Spring Water — 
the Grandest ang Scenery in America East of th 
* Rockies.” « Addres 
MOUNT PLEASANT ae co. 
Special Rates for July. B’way, New York 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 
the North Shore 
Open for the Season June 29th, 1895 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W. K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
MIRAMONTE, Sugar Hill, N. H. 


About 1,700 feet above tide-water. From the v 
s an unbro wd view of the Presidential ap 

Franconia ranges. ss Miss BERTHA ESTEY, 

Sugar Hill,N.H., of Boulderstone, Dublin,N.H. 


Stag and Hounds 


Maple Villa and Sanborn Hall 


pleasant summer resting-place ; fine location ; beauti- 
ful scenery, walks, and drives, with every requisite fora 
complete summer home among the mountains of New 
amps shire. Terms reasonable. Send for circular. 
E. SANBORN, Prop., West N.H. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 


FABYAN HOUSE 
Will open June 1 
CRAWFORD HOUSE 
Mt. WASHINGTON SuMMIT HousE 
Will open June 20 
Correspondence inyited from those desiring accommo- 
dations. Post and te egraph of office in eachhouse. Infor 
mation at Bocigation, De pert, The Outlook, or address 
& MERRILL, Proprietors. 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN FIOUNTAIN 
HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region, Long 
famous as the summer home of late Henry Ward Beecher. 
Season June 15-Oct. 1. Reasonable rates. 

W. A. BARRON, Manager. 


New Jersey 


Open May 1st. 


HE 
Jersey. Near the 
the Saet bathing on the coast. 


althtul 


MONTEOSE, "Mountal ‘Station. Pi 


and. Excellent ta t table. and 


rders only. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 
For rates address Mrs. R. T, DIVINE. 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


WILBURTON - BY - THE- SEA 


N levat d other improvements. une 


New York City | 


Si. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new pc 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 


New York 


THE ALGONQUIN 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Situation commands magnificent scenery on Lower 
ranac ecent im jac clude electric 
ighting. Open June a et and terms on appli- 
cation. RDING, Algonquin, N. P 


Lhe Sagamore 


LONG LAKE, COUNTY. N. Y.— 
Accommodates 250. Opens June 1. Send for Circu- 


Asbury Park, N. J. 
Twentieth season begins June 27, on the 
eac or terms or information addre 

T. P. WELCH, Chief Clerk, Rabury Park, N. J. 
ASBURY PARK, N 
134 from 
Capacity, 
THE FENIMORE For cizculere address 
THOS. NOBLE. 
THE GRAMERCY 
N. J. 

Send for circulars; open May 2oth. 18th season. Cui- 
sine and apgoingmesis the same that for years have made 
this house deservedly popular. ean view; delightful 
shade ; music for dancing. A. WYCKOFF’S SON, Prop. 

Third Ave. 
TH E OAKS ASBURY 1 PARK. N N. J. 

first-class; special rates for June. 

dre B. JOLLEY, 8 outh St., 


Newark, N 


The Chalfonte 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Directly on the 
Beach. Full ocean view. Sea-water baths in the house. 
Illustrated booklet free. E. ROBERTS’ SONS. 
ATLANTIC 


The IRVINGTON 


Broad verandas; cheerful rooms; excellent table. One 
of the most popular Hotels in Atlantic City. 
CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with conveniences for merapen and for thos 
Pn me the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. , 


assage, baths, electricity, etc. Mite for circulars. 
Dr. W H. H. BULL. 

Avo n In Avon-by-the-Sea 
NEW JERSEY 

Open June 22. Zhe most elegantly appointed hotel 

on the Jersey coast. For rates, etc., address ALFRED S. 

AMER, at Imperial Hotel, N. Y. Booklet and photos at 


Outlook, 13 Astor Pl., N.Y. FARINTOSH & AMER, 
Props. of Buford Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. 


LAKE HOPATCONG, N. J. 
Hotel Breslin 


SEASON OF 1895 OPENS JUNE 25th 


New management. Hotel and appointments 
of a superior 
raps mountain and lake scenery; elevation 1,400 
hours from N. Y. City by Del., Lack. & Western 
» of thee Tampa ote ampa 


At Beautiful 


feet ; 


lar. E. BUTLER, Proprietor. 
LYTHE LAWN, Amenia, N. Y.—A ae easant 
summer home. Large shady lawn broad 


vemetables from s farm. 
rite Mrs. HYA 


FROST, Amenia, N. N. 


ON THE 30 MINUTES FROM 
OCEAN FRONT LONG ISLAND CITY 


ARVERNE HOTEL 


ARVERNE, LONG ISLAND 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
B. H. YARD, Proprietor 
Applications for rooms can be made to W. JOHNSON 
QUINN, Hotel Empire, N. Y. 


ARVERNE-BY-THE-SEA 


LONG ISLAND 
The Arverne Hotel Cottages directly on the Beach, on 
minutes from Flatbush 
W AVERY, Pow 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE Lake, 


TYLER M. MERWIN, Proprietor. PRS, view of . 
Lakes and Mountains in the ADIRON 
boating and fishing. Free Hay Fever, 
the year. Terms reasonable. Send for circ 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June 20. 314 Hours from New York. 
CATSKILL MouNTAIN House Co., Catskill, N. Y. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home for 

health and rest seekers. 

Personal care of ex- 

Main building fire- 

proof. hy illustrated 

pamphlet address 


LEN RIDGE HOUSE, Corawall-cit. Hudson, 

N. Y: A hotel, with pe 
an ou improvemen o laria 
eng Send for circular. 
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New York 


New York 


New York 


APLEWOOD HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
Ellenville, N. Y.—Newly furnished and ited 
with modern appliance es. Milk, fruit,and vegetables from 
owner’s farm. Large rooms; ‘shady awn. N. LEFEeveErR. 


MT. MEENAHGA 


OPENS MAY 29th 


A Summer Home, with Six Cottages connecting. 100 
mi'es from New York. 1 .500 ft. above sea-level nt 
midst of great natural beauty. Pure water; dry, nine 
rating air; electric bells; and wood 
res. Peculiarly attractive or circulars and 
rates address U. E. TERWILL GER. Eee N. Y. 


MUNNATAWKET HOTEL 
MANSION HOUSE AND COTTAGES 


FISH ERS ISLAND, N. Y.—Open June Ist to 
Oct. Ist. Charmingly located, six miles seaward 
between new ndon an atc ill, on line of N. 

& N H. R.R.and Norwich Line of steamers; frequent 
communications daily; excellent boating, bathing, and 
fishing.; Island 7 miles long; hotels have all modern im- 
provements ; furnished cottages to rent with hotel service 
or for housekeeping. Descriptive circular. W.C.Wu1 


ORIENT POINT HOUSE 
ORIENT POINT, L. I. 


Family hotel; rooms single or en suite. Popular 
rates. Opens June Send for circular. 
GEO. C GIBBS, Proprietor. 


"|Mizzen Top Hotel 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Will open for the Season June 20. 
N.S. HOWE, Proprietor 
Post-Office Address, Pawling, N. Y. 


ROUT VALLEY. COTTAGE, Rockland, 

- ¥.—Cool rooms; spring water; “bath-room ; hot 

and cold water; shady lawn; free om malaria; splen- 
did trout-fishing. J. W. JO OHNSTON. 


66 CLEARVIEW 99 


June 1. Newand modern house. High ond 
ful location. (Box 355.) CAROLINE S. BAILEY 


GLEN HAVEN SANITARIUM 


AND SUMMER HOME 
Head of Lake Skaneateles, New York 
A delightful summer resort for health. rest, and recrea- 
tion. Personal hydropathic treatment by. physician of 30 
eet A experience. tonic air. Exce lent fishing and 
oating. Write Dr. W. C. THomMAs and Mourin, eo 
prietors, Glen Haven, N. Y., for illustrated pamphlet. 


AKE GEORGE, N. Y.—Hulett’s Landing 
Hotel, greatly enlarged and improved, offers ex- 
cellent accommodatio cation is most attractive. 
Prices moderate. Deusnnetes sent on application to 
HENRY W. BUCKELL, P: op., Hulett’s Landing, N.Y. 


Jewett Heights, N. Y. 
Mountain-Side House Jqwett Hetshte. 
kills, 2,206 feet above tide-water. Farm of 200 acres con- 
nected with the house. O. T. BAILEY. 


ADIRONDACKS GRAND VIEW FARM. 


—Highand healthy elevation ; 
large airy rooms j fine walks and drives. rite for cir- 
culars. H. I RNOLD, Keeseville, N.Y. P.O. Box 250. 


HOTEL AYERS 


Pure air; pure water; beautiful walks and drives ; it’s 
the Gem of the Adirondacks. Send for illustrated circu- 
lar. W. J. AYERS & SON, Lake Duane, N. Y. 


The Ruisseaumont 


Hotel and Cottages at Lake Placid, N.Y. (Adiron- 
Kor rent of cottages and and terms please address 
ND KRU LZ, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


OPEN JUNE ist 


“COMFORT AND EXCELLENCE IN 
EVERY DETAIL” 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 
UNDER-CLIFF 


Rooms or family cottages, a boat-house, casino, etc. 
giving the appearance of a large privatecamp. A refined 
patronage. Perfect sanitation eferences required and 
given. Circulars and information of | he Outlook. 


Ye LANCASHIRE INN 


LIBERTY, SULLIVAN CO., N. Y. 
SPECIAL RATES FOR MAY AND JUNE 


HIGH-CLASS ALL-YEAR HOTFL. 
All medern conveniences. Send for particulars. 
F. W. LANCASHIRE & CO., Proprietors. 


LONG BEACH 


ON THE ATLANTIC 
FORTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


Hotel Opens June 20 


NEW YORK OFFICE NOW OPEN 
For terms and circulars call or address 
THOMAS H. BRUSH, 45 Broadway, New York 
Trains leave Long Island City for Long Beach Mg 


days at 8 and 1 A.M. and 3, 5, and 6:05 P.M.; 34th 
erry 15 minutes earlier. For Sunday trains see time-table. 


THE ROSSITER HOUSE 
SARATOGA, N. Y. 
Write for circular to WM. G. BOGGS, Prop. 


In 


“The New Land” | 
called 

is “The Ontio.” 

Ask about it of 


Albert A. LeRoy, 
Unadilla, N. Y. 


IVER VIEW HOUSE.— The true summer home. 
Open at all seasons. On the banks of the Never- 
sink River. For circulars and terms and references 


dress MARTIN MERRITT, Woodbourne, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania 


The Glenwood 


OPENS JUNE 1 

High. cool, and attractive; large. well-shaded lawns; 

fine driving, boating. bathing, and fishing. Cuisine a 
service first-class. 2'4 hours from New York. Terms 
moderate. For circulars and ratesaddress Johnson Bros. 


WATER GAP HOUSE 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
A delightful mountain resort in Northern Pennsylvania. 


otel modern and complete in detail. ree hours from 
New York by D., L. & W. R.R. L. W. BRODHEAD. 


Lakeside Farm *°42470G4 SPRINGS 


at-Recreation Dent. Lhe Outlook, or ad- 
are LKINS, Proprietor. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric is, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, Croquet, 
etc. Massage, Electricity, all baths and all health appli- 
ances. New ‘Turkish, ussian, and Natural Sulphur 
baths. Send Ge illustrated circular. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Leland House and Cottages 


SCHROON LAKE, N.Y. 
This Popular Resort will open June 25 


Baseball grounds, fine_tennis-courts, basting. boating, 
bass and trout fishing. C. T. LELAND, Manager. 


IN THE CATSKILLS 


PALACE HOTEL 


Shandaken, N. YW. 


Opens June 1. For particulars apply to N. 

LE CATO, Shandaken, or otel, 21st Pha 

proadway. ‘and office of F. A. Black, 109 West 125th St., 
ew Yor 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Healthful, Homelike, Attractive. Send for descriptive 
and illustrated circular \ of Henry Ward 


Beecher and 
S. CHURCHILL, M.D., Stamford, N. Y. 


GREENHURSTSTAMEORD 


Near all points of interest. Lawn tennis. esankaaa meets 
all trains. Send for circular. E. E. VAN DYKE. 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Electricity; spring water; cuisine unexcelled Send 
for circular. Ss. J. BROWN. 


THe INGLESIDE 


On Seminary Heights. First class in 2h eo cts; ex- 
cellent cuisine. Send for circular. OVEL. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Among America’s most charming Resorts. 


THE NEW COLUMBIAN HOTEL 


at 1,000 Island Park, N. Y., and 


HOTEL WESTMINSTER 


at Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. Great 
family hotels, modern and first-class. Sen for descriptive 
pamphlet, terms, &c. H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


MOORE’S HOTEL FaLts 


Finest scenery and falls in the world. Fort oil informa- 
tion and copy of circular New to any office of 
the N. Y. & H. R. r Brooklyn. 
Rate $2.50 and up. MOORE? 


Glen Summit Hotel 


GLEN SUMMIT, PA. 
2,000 feet elevation. On the Lente h Valley R.R., 
boars from New York City. te ephone. 
rite 


riving, boating, and fish ing. 4 for booklet. 
CROSBY, Manager. 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In the mountains of agg only y 4% hours from 
New York, 2 hours from Philad ia. For Air, 
Water, and Scenery unsu (we think un- 
equaled). Circulars free. MM. WALTER. Sect’ y. 


Rhode Island 


THE MASSASOTT 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
Now open. Terms reasonable. J. BABCOCK. 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest location at the Pier. Hot and cold Sea Water Baths. 
itary arrangements have been thoroughly rene 
Send tor circulars and terms to 260 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


The Pettaquamscutt House 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 


Nowopen. Good elevation and fine ocean views. Ex- 
cellent shin and boating. Eve 3 first 
Rates, $10 to $14. ; . WOOD. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER 


ToeRockingham 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 
For rates and booklet address 
J.G. BURNS & SON, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Watch Hill House 


WATCH HILL. R.I. 


Opens June 20th. More completely equipped than ever 
before. Among other improvements is an elevator. 
Mrs. A. R. HALES Prop. 


(For other advertisements in this dajuistennt see 


following page.) 
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Vermont 


Highgate Springs, Vt. 
Franklin House 


opens for its 27th season under present management on 
une 1st _Modernimprovements. Cottages connected. 
urnished and unfurnished cottages to let on lake shore. 

Send for booklet. JUDSON L. SCOTT, Proprietor. 


Newport, Lake Memphremagog, Vermont 


**Up in the cool northland.”’ A unique resort. Pic- 
ture in Outlook of Mav 2sth. Send for illustrated book. 
CHAS. D. WATKINS, 1961 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


The PROSPECT, Vergennes, Vt.—27 miles S. of 
Burlington ; 8 miles from Lake Champlain, on_ the Otter 
River; boat daily to Westport, N. Y.; table first-class ; 
French cook ; very healthy ; large rooms and baths. ur 
references are our advertisements. Adds. Geo. E. Stone. 


The man with the white duck 


trousers isin style. By mail, postpaid, $1.50. 
Sead leg and waist measure ; allow for 2-inch 
roll at bottom. 


OUTING BOOK FREE 
Send 2c. stamp for postage. 


Beautifully illustrated. Shows 1895 Styles. 
Only on fashionable Outing clothing 
issued. 

Description.—Our trousers are made of 
extra quality Duck in best manner; side, 
watch, and hip pockets; taped seams; wide 
hem on bottom and straps on waistband for 
belt, All hand-finished. Buy direct and save 
retailers’ big profits. Dept. No. 10, 


‘H. S. LOMBARD, 46, 48, 50, 52 Clinton St., Boston 
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Woman’s PErFect 


Well — briefly —The 
“Best” Tonic will 
Strengthen the sick 
and those recovering 
from sickness. It will 
‘compose the nervous 
and restore those who 
are nervously exhaust- 
ed. It will assist di- 
gestion. It willcreate 
an appetite. It is 
splendid thing for 222 


nu mothers. 
Whoever needs a food 
bevérage is easily 
aigested, go highly / 
noyrishi » Should use Pabst Malt Extract. The“ Best” 
Tonjc. / Nothing so tend$ to the development of physi- 
cal pérfection and the beauty of perfect health. The 
medical profession is unanimous in its endorsement of 
whe “ Best ” Tonic, 

Scld by Druggists, 


DISZON’S No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant 


Is a solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite that 
will save wear ofchain and greatly add to ease of run- 
ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 


oe, Sample, postage paid, 15 cents. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Alphonse Daudet in London 


The Westminster “ Gazette ” says: 

“Our distinguished visitor, the incompara- 
ble Daudet, has, itis clear,two methods. One 
is the laborious, the detailed, the ‘old.’ He 
has described it himself : 

“«The fact is [he has written] that in a tiny 
green note-book, full of closely written memo- 
randa and puzzling erasures, I have, under the 
generic title “ The South,” made, during years 
and years, a complete summary of the country 
of my birth, its climate, customs, temperament ; 
its accent, gestures, frenzies, and ebullition 
caused by our sun, and the ingenuous tendency 
to lie, which proceeds from an excess of im- 
agination, from an exuberant folly, gossiping 
and good-natured; so totally different from 
the cold, perverse, calculating lie met with in 
the north.’ 

“Into that green book of his everything is 
put down—‘ from the country songs, the pro- 
verbial sayings and expressions wherein the in- 
stinct of a people is revealed, to the street 
cries of hawkers of fresh water, the venders of 
sugar-plums and azeroles at the fairs, even to 
the moans over our illness.” And thus it was 
that the immortal Tartarin was created. But 
it is not thus that John Bull is being filled in. 

« For now look at M. Daudet’s other method 
—the impressionist, the rapid, the ‘new.’ 
He arrived on these shores (for the first time 
in his life) on Monday, and yesterday he told 
an interviewer that he had grasped already 
‘ your cordiality, your solidity, your passionate 
but undemonstrative love of country, the order 


which reigns everywhere in your domestic and . 


political life.’ Mot bad for five days’ work! 
But probably the two methods will be com- 
bined; and before he has done with us, we 
too, we dare say, shall all go down into that 
little green note-book. Let us hope that the 
final result will be as flattering as the first im- 
pression.” 


Sonnet 


I think the immortal servants of mankind 
Who, from their graves, watch by how 
slow degrees : 
The World-Soul greatens with the centuries, 
Mourn most Man’s barren levity of mind: 
The ear to no grave harmonies inclined, 
The witless thirst for false wit’s worthless 
lees, 
The laugh mistimed in tragic presences, 
The eye to all majestic meanings Llind. 


O prophets, martyrs, saviours, ye were great, 
All truth being great to you; ye deemed 
Man more 
Than a dull jest, God’s ennui to amuse; 
The world, for you, held purport; Life ye 
wore 
Proudly, as Kings their solemn robes of 
State; 
And humbly, as the mightiest monarchs use. 
—William JWVatson, in his new volume 
“ Odes and Other Poems.” 


The Living Christ 


For these 1,900 years, in all changing cir- 
cumstances, stepping down, as it were, from 
generation to generation and from heart to 
heart, the living Christ has been in the world, 
changing the sinful, binding up the broken- 
hearted, lighting the extinguished lamp of 
hope, and pointing the forlorn children of 
men to the regions of eternal day. You might 
destroy the record and leave no letter of it, 
but Christ you could not destroy; you might 
banish these Gospels from the. pulpits, but 
you could not banish the Person of whom they 
speak, for this simple reason, that he has 
taken care in all ages to maintain his life in 
the hearts of human beings. The Christ lives 
in Chrisf-lives ; you cannot get rid of him if 
you were to get rid of the books. Wherever 
two or three are gathered together in his name 
there he is ; he comes to them, and they know 
that he is there; his Spirit touches them, and 
their hearts are softened and their sins are 
washed away. In the strength of the great 
conviction that he lives they can go out into 
the godless world and keep undimmed the 
torch that he has lighted.— Rev. R. F. Horton, 
M.A. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nerv OuS Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 

on C (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when everytbing else has 

failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 

and for ten years past, by over 40,000 

Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
yi olga testimonials, etc., to any 
ess. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the Shorongiy effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all malignant 
growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and treat- 
ment, with terms and refernces, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


Depression. 


Pure, Delicious Flavor. 
WHITMAN Ss Mix with boiling milk or 
INSTANTANEOUS _ water, and it’s made. 


CHOCOLATE." 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar.a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. ; 


BITTE RSW EET.—A select family Boarding- House 
within the of Flemington, one hour and ‘a 
uarter from New York, by Lehigh Valley Railroad'and 
entral Railroad of N.J. Large airy rooms, large grounds 
with an abundance of shade. Jersey milk and cream; 
vegetables right from our own garden. References ex- 
changed always. Forfurther information come and see, or 
address A. C. Hutsizer, Flemington, N.J., Lock Box 332. 


WANTE D—September first, in a pleasant home, a re- 
fined young lady to teach a small class of little children, 
and to assist the mother in the care of her own three little 
ones at other hours of the day. Evenings free. Kinder- 
gartner preferred. Salary moderate. Address Mrs. J. 
D. FREDERIKSEN, Little Falls, N. Y 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER, who has 
successfully prepared boys for all New England colleges, 
desires pupils for private instruction during the summer 
at his home in the Berkshire Hills. st references. 
B. SMITH, Worcester Academy, Worcester, 

ass. 


FRENCH YOUNG GENTLEMAN, Protestant. 
diplomé de l’Université de Paris. who can teach French, 
rman, Latin, Greek, and other branches, desires a 
Romcce as professor. Wouldtravel. Highest references. 
URPILLOT, 256 W. 21st St., N. Y. 


T<) RENT —A furnished cottage of eleven rooms, in 
Litchfield Co., Conn. Situation high; view | beauti- 
ful; spring water in the house and grounds. ent, for 
summer, one hundred dollars. Address E., No. 8,943, 
care of The Outlook. 


BOARD for three persons (adults or boys over 12) 
from June 15 to Oct. 15. Summer cottage on Lake Cham- 
plain, near Burlington, Vt. Healthful, retired, situa- 
ticn. Terms moderate. Address B., No. 8,921, care 

The Outlook office. 


_SUMMER BOARD at “ Yokunside”’ farm, near 
Piteteld and Lenox, ass. High 
arge rooms ; piazzas; s rounds ; pure spring water, 
fruit, and vegetables. H. NICHOLS, Box 802, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


LADY, pianist, vocalist, first-class, desires engage- 
ment at summer hotel; moderate salary ; Sunday services ; 
dancing; New England _preferred. Address MUSIC, 
293 Lenox Ave.. N. Y. City. 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A lady who is a college grad- 
uate and has taught five years, desires a position as tutor 
in a family, especially if going abroad. Address No. 
8,515, care The Outlook. 


A YOUNG LADY, normal graduate, now teaching, 
desires a pogition for summer. Would enjoy travel. 
Best references. Address No. 8,905, care Fhe Outlook. 
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Our Poets 


In a recent number of the London “ New 
World” there is an appreciative article on 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Speaking of him in 


connection with other great New England. 
poets, the writer says: ** While the personality’ 


of Dr. Holmes is full of interest, and while he 
is an author worthy of high commemoration, 
we cannot separate him from the group whose 
writings almost constituted the literature of 
America. Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Lowell, Holmes—these men for eighty 
years have sung the songs of the nation, put 
their thought and feeling into it, redeemed it 
from its most serious faults, taught it, cheered 
it, refined it, and vindicated it agaimst-the 
sneers of the world. In Scripture phrase, they 
have been ‘ nursing fathers’ to the nation. 

“That such a group of men should have 
- appeared in this nation is one of the mysteries 
that wait on the course of humanity. I sup- 
pose that, if we could go deep enough into 
producing causes, we should find an explana- 
tion, but they are not easily detected in these 
men. Bryant starts out from the rude and 
simple life of the Berkshire Hills, and is hardly 
of age before he has written a poem that will 
' be forever repeated for its majesty —the Nine- 
tieth Psalm in English—soon followed by 
* Lines to a Water- Fowl,’ which has been pro- 
nounced the best short poem in the language 
Then came Emerson, who bade good-by to 
the proud world of petty criticism and went 
home to himself, and began to teach his coun- 
trymen to think in high and beautiful ways, to 
find the divinest truths in nature, and to mark 
the unity of creation and its moral purpose, 
singing it all out in poems and essays that are 
read along with Plato. By his side was Long- 
fellow—as unlike as a Gothic’ cathedral is to 
a Grecian temple, but as fully endowed to 
breathe purity of sentiment and human tender- 
ness into his age—a poet whose songs will go 
on singing of themselves by virtue of their 
sweetness and cheer. Near by is Whittier, 
called like prophet of old to sing out slavery 
and to sing .u freedom, the interpreter to the 
people of their own lives and of the world 
around them, a poet who showed his genera- 
tion that the common is the fine, that the sim- 
plest life is the truest, that duty and trust and 
hope are solid realities. A close neighbor to 
the three is Lowell—more robust than any 
other of the group in his intellectual make-up, 
with a fiber strong enough for statesmanship, 
with a broad and accurate culture, an Ameri- 
can to his finger-tips, a poet of a high order, 
but chiefly remarkable as a man of supreme 
wit, which he never used for wit’s sake, but 
employed mostly in puncturing the shams of 
pro-slavery politics in the free States. 

“The last of the group is Holmes; not so 
great as those named, but worthy to be classed 
with them. The passing away of this group 
not only leaves the nation without a great 
poet, but the world also. It is safe to say 
that there is not now living a great poet, known 
to be such. Certainly we hear of none in 
Europe, though doubtless there are many there 
who produce excellent poetry; nor are there 
any in England since Tennyson passed away 
with his hand on an open page of Shakespeare. 


There is a large group of English poets, but 


evidently they are fledglings with not much 
sign of eagle’s wings amongst them.” 


Bismarck and Dante 


The German novelist, Herr Hans Hopfen, 
recently headed a delegation of post-graduate 
students who visited Prince Bismarck at 
Friedrichsruh. To them the ex-Chancellor 
spoke as follows: 

“Your presence here gives testimony to the 
pleasure which you all feel in recalling the 
time when you were students; and I can only 
say that I, too, experience that same pleasure. 
There is a verse in Dante which says that 
‘nothing is more sad than the recollection of 
happy days in times of sorrow.’ That is full 
of poetry and brilliancy, but for my part I 
do not believe that it is true. The happiest 
period of my life was when I was a student anda 
country landholder, when nothing troubled my 
gayety, not even lawsuits or debits. I believe 
that either happiness or unhappiness is simply 


an affair of subjective appreciation. I consider 
myself unhappy to-day, not because I am re- 
moved from public life, but because I am ill 
and tired, and take no pleasure in working. 
However, I must say that looking back to the 
happy days of long ago gives me peace and 
repose, and, even in my nights of insomnia, a 
sort of appeasement and joy. Consequently, I 
hold that the adage of Dante is an error. 

“IT love to go back to the time when I was 
happy—that is to say, when I was healthy. I 
make no allusion to the period when I was in 
high station, because that does not constitute 
happiness; quite the contrary. For me it was 
a time of torment, a time of care, concerning 
the way that things might turn out, and the 
result was poor satisfaction, with a great deal 
of trouble. I have never been arbitrary and 
ambitious. Those who accuse me of such 
faults have always calumniated me. I was 
only zealous in the service. To obey nobody 
seemed to be better than to command every- 
body. That may be a republican view, if you 
like, but, for all that, I have always obeyed 
my old King with promptness and pleasure. 

“TI thank you for going back with me to the 
joyous times of youth. You come in the 
name of a students’ corps. When I think of 
my relations with those corps, | must say that 
the dark spots which I look back upon in the 
days of my youth were caused precisely by 
those relations. I would have worked harder 
if I never belonged to a corps, and I would 
have incurred fewer debts. In our days the 
student with the largest resources was never 
able to make ends meet. It is sad to think 
that the classes are now degenerating into 
institutions of luxury. 

“When I was in Goettingen, the majority 
of us had little more than 300 thalers in notes ; 
400 was above the average, and 600 or 800 
thalers was the maximum. Nobody dreamt 
in our days of the sumptuous mansions for 
students’ corps built in the style they are built 
to-day. For my part, the little debts that I 
left at Goettingen caused me a great deal of 
trouble for years; and if I studied at present 
with the same capacity for amusement, it seems 
to me that I would never be able in all my life 
to liquidate what I would owe. [Laughter.] I 
refer to this fact simply in order not to be too 
full of praise for the students of other times. 
The ties of friendship among students are last- 
ing; many other bonds are broken later on; 
and I have noticed that we are less liable to be 
long linked to the friends of our childhood 
than to the comrades of our college days. The 


friendships of children have roots less profound 
than those of youth.” 


The Devout Norwegians 


The Norwegians are a devout people. The 
form of worship observed hy them is that 
of the Lutheran Evangelical, but, owing to 
the scattered population and the distance 
between each church, services are held only 
once every two or three weeks. Ministers 
having districts assigned to them visit each 
church in turn, and are usually favored with 
comparatively good audiences, as the people 
travel for miles in their little boats in order to 
be present. 

The wedding customs have always been 
extremely c_rious and interesting, although 
some of the observances and festivities have 
of late fallen into disuse. The bridal crown 
is still worn; it is gilded, and contains many 
sparkling gems, the value of which may be 
estimated according-to the wealth and position 
of the parties concerned. In any case, it pre- 
sents quite a remarkably fantastic appearance. 
It is usual for one or more of these crowns to 
be kept in each village for the use of the 
inhabitants generally, more particularly the 
poorer people, who borrow it just as a wed- 
ding-ring may be borrowed for the day in this 
country. 

There are also a number of other items, 
which, put together, form a sort of apron, 
covered with green and gold trimmings, and a 
fancy border, the whole of which is studded 
with imitation rubies, etc., and richly embroid- 
ered. The bridegroom, also, is often decorated 
in a somewhat fanciful fashion to match.—A// 
the Year Round. | 


The Closing Century 


As one who, roused from sleep, hears far away 
The closing strokes of some cathedral bell 
Tolling the hour, strives all in vain to tell 
If denser grows the night, or pales the day— 
So we, roused to life’s brief existence, say 
(We on whose walking falls a century’s knell), 
Is this the deeping dusk of years, the fell 
And solemn midnight, or the morning gray ? 
We stir, then sleep again—a little sleep ! 
Howbeit undisturbed. by another’s ring! 
For though, measured with time, a century 
Is but a vanished hour tolled on the deep, 
Yet what is time itself? Tis but a swing 
Of the vast pendulum of eternity. 

—Henry Jerome Stoddard in The Century. 
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AS TO MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


For the past two months we 


have been demonstrating to the women of New York and round 
about that home-making of Muslin Underwear is extravagance— 


af therr time has any value. 


Whether time counts or not, we have 


again and again proved such work to be extravagant by selling 
Jresh, new, desirable goods at less than the bare materials would 
cost at retail. Now for a grander demonstration. 


THE FIRST JUNE SALE OF WOMEN’S MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR 


will begin on Monday. Hundreds of thousauds of garments have 
been gathered for this occaston. Not a skimped piece among them, 
not a mean piece. We intend to surprise you more than ever with 
the generousness of the goods and the littleness of the prices. We 
are working for next week and next year as well as for now. 
-MUSLIN UNDERWEAR from the stores is apt to disappoint those who care for 
well-made goods of liberal sizes—that means everybody. But everybody doesn’t know what 


sizes ought to be. We do; nothing under measure is permitted to pass. 
The 12c Corset Covers and the 18c Drawers, for instance, are cut over the same large 


liberal patterns as the highest-priced garments. 


Not a Gown in the entire sale that measures 


less than 56 inches long from neck to bottom of skirt. No trashy showy goods, but every 


thing substantial and well made. 
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Last week's stock and 
bond market was not so 
remarkable as it has been 
in recent weeks, but there 
was a gratifying absence of the speculative 
element. This was shown in the continued 
steady advances in bonds. Foreign exchange 
is steady. Money loans on call at from I to 2 
per cent. The demand for good mercantile 
paper is urgent. 


Stocks, Bonds, 
Foreign Exchange, 
and Call Loans 


Last week’s record in 
further evidencing the 
wages-increase movement 
was, according to * Brad- 


Further Evidences 
of the 
Wages Increase 


street’s,” as follows: 


Wages advanced: Calumet. Mich., copper miners, 
10 per cent., 3.500 men; Braddock, Pa., wire-workers, 
1o per cent.; Youngstown. O., steel-workers, 10 per 
cent., 1,000 men: Somerville, N. J., woolen mills, 1o 
per cent., 1,000 men ; Brooklyn, N. Y., elevated rail- 
road employees, 10 per cent., 1,000 men ; Chicago, IIl., 
steel works. 10 per cent., 2000 men; Middletown, 
Pa., iron works, 130 per cent., 1,000 men; Chester, 
Pa., tube works 10 per cent., 500 men: Lockport. Pa.. 
wire nail works, 10 per cent. ; Joliet, Ill.. nail works ; 
St. Louis, Mo., nail works; Allentown, Pa., nail 
works ; Rankin, Pa., nail mill], lo per cent., 600 men. 

Resumptions: Conshohocken, Pa., steel works, 
men; Pittsburg, Pa., puddlers ; Shenandoah 

a., coal mines, 1,000 men; Pittsburg, Pa., coal 
miners, 10,000 men. 

As to the movement in prices, “ Bradstreet’s ” 
also says that— 
the tendency of prices is again upward, notably so 
for steel and iron, which are in better demand, de- 
spite higher prices, as are cereals and cotton and 
leather and shoes. which, with some other staples, in 
all sixteen, close higher on the week. Coffee, sugar, 
flour, lumber, coal, and tin plates are firm at previous 
week’s prices, while declines in quotations are 1.16c. 
for print cloths, petroleum 4c., Pennsylvania tobacco 
at on and live cattle at Omaha and Kan- 
sas City. 


The In a recent number of the 
“Saturday Review” we 
note an estimate of the 
traffic which the Nicaragua Canal will com- 
mand. According to this paper but a small 
part of the trade of England, Germany, and 
France with Asia and Australia will be di- 
verted to the new route. It has never been 
expected, however, that the trade between 
England and British India, which is now car- 
ried on by the Suez route, would fall in any 
appreciable degree to the Nicaragua Canal. 
The distance from England to Bombay by way 
of Suez is but 6,200 miies; by way of Nicara- 
gua it is 15.500 miles. To Colombo the dis- 
tances are 6,790 and 15,000 miles respectively ; 
to Calcutta, 8,000 and 15,400 miles. To China, 
Japan, and Australia (but not New Zealand), 
the distance-from England is shorter by way 
of Suez than by way of Nicaragua. Not only 
the Suez waterway, but also the route around 
the Cape of Good Hope, has little to fear from 
the Nicaragua Canal, says the “Review.” 
True, the latter will shorten the voyage 
to Hongkong by 150 miles; that to New 
Zealand by 1,550 miles; that to Shanghai by 
1,750 miles, and that to Yokohama by 3,950 
miles. The advantage of the Cape route will 
be that the voyage to Melbourne will be 
shorter than that via Nicaragua by 1,250 miles; 
to Singapore by 1,900 miles; to Calcutta by 
3,900 miles ; to Colombo by 4,900 miles, and 
to Bombay by nearly 6,000 miles. The “ Sat- 
urday Review’s ” estimate of the traffic to be 
counted upon by the Nicaragua Canal is 
3,500,000 tons. This is less than half the 
amount anticipated by the promoters of the 
canal. 


Nicaragua Canal 


Japan’s Exports Attention has been called to 


and Imports 
cotton industry in Japan and 


its probable further increase. It may be inter- 
esting nevertheless to note that Great Britain, 
controlling by far the largest share of the for- 
eign trade of Japan, has as its principal item of 
exports to the Far East cotton yarns, and the 
next item cotton piece goods. The next place 
is occupied by metals. ‘Uhis is followed by wool 
and woolen manufactures. Next comes machin- 
ery, followed by drugs, medicines, chemicals, 
steamers, locomotives, railway cars, dyes, paints, 
glass, carpets, and flax. After Great Britain the 
imports come from China, Germany, the United 
States, and France. If Great Britain is Japan’s 


the rapid development of the 


The Business World 


most important purveyor, she is not Japan’s 
most important customer. We occupy that 
position, and the British Empire comes next, 
followed by France, China, and Germany. 
Japan’s exports balance her imports in value 
as nearly as possible. Among the exports 
which have recently been affected by declines 
in prices are silk fabrics and copper. The 
greatest increase has been shown in the exports 
of Japanese coal and matches. In both of 
these items the Japanese are active competi- 
tors with foreigners. The largest buyers of 
silk from Japan are France, the United States, 
and Great Britain,:but of manufactures 
the United States, France, and Great Britain. 
The largest buyers of Japanese tea are the 
United States and Canada; of rice, Great 
Britain and the United States. Japan also 
exports metal and cotton manufactures, marine 
products, earthenware, curios, lacquers, and 
the artistic forms of china. 


The Baltimore “Sun” 


Fruit Wheat 
a says on this subject : 


in 

California The California newspapers 
have a great deal tosay about 
the substitution of fruit for wheat as the great crop of 
that State. This change has been going on steadil 
for anumber of years, until now the State, althoug 
splendidly adapted to the production of wheat. 
both in soil and chmate, has a greatly diminished 
wheat crop, and California is no longer one of the 
great wheat States. The change has been attended 
with many goodresults. ‘The production of wheat, 
while it was unprofitable to the farmers, gave em- 
ployment to but little Jabor. Machinery does all 
the work. The great wheat-fields, therefore, ex- 
cluded rural population, and while the cities were 
growing there was no increase in the population of 
the country. 

Fruit-growing has worked a revolution. It gives 
profitable employment to great numbers of people. 
Ihe lands have grown more fertile and more valu- 
able, and a new and most profitable industry has 
been started. The beautiful fruit of the Pacific 
coast has scarcely a rival, and needs no tariff wall to 
protect it from foreign competition. It not only finds 
a market in all the great cities of the United States, 
but a profitable trade has been opened in London. 
The canning industry also is growing, and fruit 
which cannot be marketed in its natural state is 
canned or dried. : 
’ The mistake that is usually made in fruit-raising, 
as in farming, is too little diversity. If various 
kinds of fruit are raised, when one kind fails another 
kind will produce. Fruit which can be sold in the 
winter or spring nearly always fetches good prices. 
This fact has suggested the establishment of cold- 
storage warehouses in rural districts, in which all 
kinds of fruit can be kept for winter. Grapes, which 
are very cheap in the market in summer, would com- 
mand fancy prices at Christmas, and apples kept 
until March can nearly always be sold to advantage. 
These considerations will doubtless before many 
years make the cold-storage warehouse an adjunct 
to farming. 


Not only does strategical 
importance demand. the 
construction of an inland 
coast waterway from Bos- 
ton to Brownsville, but its 
commercial advantages would also be very great. 
A ship-canal through Cape Cod to Buzzard’'s 
Bay ought to have long since been completed. 
Long Island Sound would be used as a con- 
tinuance of the inland waterway, and from 
New York Bay a ship-canal would be cut 
across New Jersey to the Delaware, and. 
another canal from the Delaware to Chesa- 
peake Bay. From Norfolk the Albemarle 
and Chesapeake Canal would be enlarged. 
The Curriduct, Albemarle, and Pimlico Sounds 
would be supplemented by a canal between the 
Meuse and Cape Fear Rivers. Following this 
the sounds and lagoons of South Carolina and 
Georgia would be used. A canal would then 
cut across the State of Florida into the Gulf, 
where an inland waterway would follow the 
bayous of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, and Texas. . There isno question about 
the military or commercial desirability of hav- 
ing a ship-canal supplementing the vast stretch 
of our inland waterways. There should be a 
continuous means of such communication from 
North to South. 


An Inland 
Coast Waterway 
from Cape Cod 
to the Rio Grande 


Where Does he two principal deposits of 

Nickel nickel are in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, and on the 
island of New Caledonia. 
Other deposits are found in Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, Austria, and northern Italy. 
In this country, though nickel is known to 
exist in many States, very little is mined. The 


Come From ? 


highest average grade, namely, about seven per 
cent. nickel, is found in the ores of New Cale- 


_donia, and at the present time over a hundred 


and twenty square miles of territory there are 
being exploited by mining companies. The veins 
are frequently twenty-five feet in width. The 
ore is generally quarried out of the hillsides, 
only the larger veins in the solid rock being 
operated by underground workings. The in- 
crease in the production of nickel lately is 
due in great measure to the introduction of 
the metal into armor-plates. The toughness 
of nickel-steel has now been abundantly proved. - 


Inan article by Mr. Courtenay 
DeKalb in the * Engineering 
Magazine ” we read that the 
Chilians are very proud of the 
name of “the Yankees of South America.” 
They seem to have some claim to it, since 
they have plants for the manufacture of paper, 
cardboard, bricks, pipes, enameled ironware, 
cement, chemicals, bottles, illuminated glass, 
woolens, cigars, flour, ice, beer, carbonated 
beverages, steam-pumps, and locomotives, 
while of soap-factories there are no less than 
a hundred. The strange neglect of their 
wealth in iron-mines, however, would seem to 
prove a truly Spanish procrastination. 


The London “ Times,” 
in reviewing the British 
iron and steel trade and 
in acknowledging the severity of German and 
other competition, says: “ In commercial circles 
it is now quite a common thing to hear our 
iron industry spoken of as a manufacture that 
has ceased to make progress and is doomed to 
gradual decay.” Last year the total produc- 
tion of iron and steel in Great Britain shows 
a decrease of more than two million tons from 
the production a decade since. 


The Yankees 
of 
South America 


The Decay of the 
British Iron Industry 


It is interesting to 
compare the fig- 
ures of Shanghai 
and of Hongkong 


The Commerce of 
Shanghai and Hongkong 
Compared 


trade, as the impression in many minds is that 


the first-named place has a larger commerce 
than the latter. In 1893 the number of ships 
entered and cleared, both under steam and 
sail, at Shanghai was 6,300, with a total ton- 
nage of about 6,500.000. The total shipping 
entered and cleared in 1893 at Hongkong was 
over 14,000,000 tons. 


The world’s copper output for last 

Copper year makes a total of nearly 304,000 

tons against 310,000 the year before. 

To this we contribute the largest quota, Ger- 

many coming next, the Spanish Peninsula 

next, and then, in order, Chili, Japan, Mexico, 

Australia, Cape Colony, Russia, Canada, 

Venezuela, Bolivia, Italy, Newfoundland, and 
A ustria-Hungary. 


New York is the State hav- 
Street Railways ing the greatest length of 

horse railways, and Illinois. 
comes second. Pennsylvania has a greater 
length of electric railways than any: other 
State, New York is next, and Massachuse'its 
third. California has the greatest length of 
cable railways, and Missouri comes second. 


The last herculean labor to 
benefit European commerce 
is the proposal to clear the 
Danube so that in ten years ocean vessels can 
unload in Vienna. The scheme is arousing 
interest, not only in Austria-Hungary, but 
throughout the entire commercial world. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURAN COMPANY 


Vienna to be a 
Seaport 


Office, Company ° 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
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A Family Paper 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - $1,500,000 


1S A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
PANY BUSINESS. 
Is a legal depository of trust funds. : 
Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent, or Registrar for 
Corporatio 
Acts as 
of Estates, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS | 
: subject to check. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr Vice-President. | 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS 
Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
Augustus D. uilliard, 
ames N. Jarvie, 


chard A. McCurdy, 


Frederic Cromwell, 


veorge 


Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakinan, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E, Orr, 
3. G. Haven, enry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 
. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Yyombly, 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


Charles R. Henderson, 
William C. Whitney. 


Preferred Stock of. 
an Old-Established 
Manufacturing Business. 


The dividends <re paid semi-annually and 
regularly, and even during the panic period 
the Company earned about 12 per cent. 
on the common stock, in addition to the 
preferred dividend. We have some small 
blocks of this stock for sale at par. Full 
particulars sent on application. 


LAWRENCE S.MOTT & CO. 
11 & 13 William St., New York City 


A GOOD PLACE FOR 
A BANKER 


We want to comengges with a gentleman of experience 
who can command Ten Thousand Dollars. The place 
requires a rapid and accurate accountant whois an expe- 
rienced Bank Teller. The bank has a capital of 100,000 


Doll. Deposits 250,000 Doll. o. River city; popula- 


tion, 10,000; farming community; principa 
Cattle, Ho 3, Corn, and Fruit. i 
man of ability. Call on or address 


W.A.LOMBARD, 150 Broadway, New York City 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
es, State, County, City, and School Warrants 
and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
promot interest payments. references. 
rrespondence solicited. 
TOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 


products 
irst-class place for a 


TRAVELLERS | 
CAN USE THEM 
ANYWHERE |! 


EVERYWHERE | 
AU) S superiorto All Others 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


| F. W. PERRY, Gen’I Agt., 2 Wall St., New York. 


YOU Do You Want to Sell a 


SELL | WESTERN MORTGAGE 


or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs— 
———-| stop sending good money after bad—get a good 
WE 5 per cent. investment instead? Address the 
Boston Trust Co. 
33 Equitable Building, Boston. 
BUY Send 7 


or our Bond List. 


ns. 
Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee 


Samoan Society 


Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson tells us some 
interesting facts about Samoan society in the 
San Francisco “ Examiner :” 

“Society? There's, more society to the 
square inch in Samoa than in any other place 
I know. 

“White? Oh,no. There’s very little white 
society—only a few official families, just a 
little handful of people—and there really isn’t 
time for many afternoon teas and things of 
that sort. But society—plenty of it, and very 
aristocratic society too. 

‘You can’t be a society belle unless you 
have, first of all, good blood. Unless you 
belong to an old, well-known family of the high 
rank, you are not in Samoan society, no mat- 
ter how pretty you are. 

“Then you must be well up in etiquette, 
and Samoan etiquette is a great deal harder 
to learn than all the rules in ‘ Don’t’ put to- 
gether. 

“The leader of society there is always a 
young and beautiful girl. She is chosen from 
among the village girls, and she is given the 
title of the ‘ Beautiful Maid.’ 

“When the girl has that title you may know 
she’s the social autocrat of her village. She 
wears all the prettiest bracelets there are, and 
she never soils her hands with work of any sort. 
All the other girls wait on her and bow down 
before her, and she says who’s to dance before 
the King and whboisn’t, and who’s to be invited 
and who’s to be cut—why, the Princess of 
Wales hasn’t half the social power. 

“Then there’s a man—he’s called the ‘ Mag- 
nificent One.’ He’s always young and hand- 
some and strong, and well up in the latest 
things in dances and the very newest fad in 
war songs—and he’s dressed up in a dress pe- 
culiar to himself, and all the men have to bow 
when they pass before him. 

“‘ My daughter went toa picnic one day when 
we first came to Samoa. She noticed a young 
man sitting on a sort of dais, and every one 
that went near him stooped and almost crawled. 
She thought: ‘ Well, this must be some mighty 
prince or potentate of some sort.’ She went 
up closer to have a good look at the exalted 
being, and, lo! it was our cook. 

“One of our family was chosen for the 
‘Beautiful Maid,’ and she had to leave us and 
go and be a society leader. I don’t think she 
cares about it. 

“My cook who has gone to be a ‘ Magnifi- 
cent One’ doesn’t like it at all. He says that 
he gets nothing to eat but bananas and bread- 
fruit, and has no bed to sleep on but a mat 
with a piece of wood fora pillow. And then 
he has to stay up so late in society, leading 
dances and such things, that he doesn’t get 
sleep enough, and I fancy he’d rather be a 
little less swell and a little more comfortable. 

“T shall never forget the first time I sawa 
‘Beautiful Maid’ and her train. You know 
they made Mr. Stevenson a chief down there, 
and-he was going to visit a village, and I went 
with him, and a party of young girls came to 
meet us. They were garlanded with flowers 
and they bore gifts, and they sang as they 
came. The ‘ Beautiful Maid’ was with them. 
She led the dance and ruled all the elaborate 
ceremonies of welcome, and her grace of man- 
ner and dignity were: wonderful.” 


What is an Anthem ? 


People who know little about a subject ex- 
plain it more clearly than those who know all 
about it. An old sailor had heard in church 
an anthem, which greatly pleased him. He 
was telling a shipmate, who asked, “ I say, Joe, 
“what's an anthem ?” ** What!” replied Joe, 
“do you mean to say you don’t know what 
a hanthem is?” “Not me.” “ Well, then, 
I'll tell yer. If I was to say to yer, ‘ ’Ere, Bill, 
give me that ’andspike,’ that wouldn’t be a 
hanthem. But was I to say, ‘ Bill-Bill-Bill-giv- 


giv-giv-giv me, giv me that-Bill, giv me, that 


hand, giv me that hand, handspike, spikespike- 


-Bill-giv me that that hand-handspike, hand- 


spike-spike-spike, ah men; Bill, giv me that 
handspike-spike, ah men!’—/that would be a 
hanthem.” 


“How Shall 
I Invest My 
Money P” 


Our little book is sent 
free. It will help you 
whether you have little 
or much. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Outlook * 


Soa Such PERFECT LIGHT, 
So SIMPLE A LAMP Saaz 


for Cooking in Summer and Heating in Winter. 
Manuf’d by EDWARD MILLER & CO. (Est’d 1844), 
28 & 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York, 


Books by 


Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


These books will be sent post- 
paid to any address on receipt 
of the price by The Outlook. 


The Sistine Madonna 


A Christmas Meditation. Cloth, decorated ; 
Madonna and Child frontispiece ; 50 cents. 
Japan Parchment paper, 25 cents. 

“‘ A tender, thoughtful, appreciative tribute to the 
wonderful picture; to the and brain that 
wrought it: most of all to the wonderful facts that 
inspired it ”—Advance. 
We There could be no lovelier gift.”—/ndianafolis 

ews. 


Spirit and Life 
Thoughts for To-Day. 16mo, Vellum Clo., 


$7.00. 


‘Questions which have always been debated with 
an immense amount of controversy, most of which 
has served only to convert dusk into darkness. This 
little volume y flashes a c light upon the 
subject. y do we find so much freshness of 
peat > ar combined with so much felicity of diction.” 
—The Christian World, London, Eng. 

“‘ Discloses the heart of a Christian pastor, and lets 
us into the secret of the hold he has upon his poaes 
and the influence he exerts beyond the borders of 
parish.”—New Englander and Yale Review. 


Old Wine: New Bottles 


Some Elemental Doctrines in Modern Form. 
[The Living God; The Holy Trinity; 
What is Left of the Bible; The Immortal 
Life.] 16mo, White Leatherette, 25 cents. 


“Lofty spiritual teaching enforced in a fit elo- 
quence all the nobler because free of narrowness, 
enriched by wide reading and enforced by a clear, 
sound, and reverential mind.”’— The Modern Church, 
Glasgow, Scotland. i 

“ Fearless, frank, and serene i: ..anner, and always 
with a hopeful attitude toward the thought and 
speculation of the present day.” —/ndependent, N.Y. 


The Pilgrim in Old England 


The Origin, History, Present Condition, and 
Outlook of the Independent or Congre- 
gational Churches in England. [Andover 
Lectures.] Cr. 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


** Summarizes, with new light and scholarly detail, 
the story of English Christianity. . . . All through 


his timely and interesting work the author casts 
much light upon American religious life also. . . . 
In reality we have here an able and brilliant mono- 
graph on international religion in Anglo-Saxondom.” 
—Literary World, Boston. 
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all subscriptions in the United States. Canada 
and Mexico. Forallother countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ac- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discentinuances.—|/f asub-criber wishes his 
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of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
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About People 


—vViscount Peel is the first peercreated dur- 
ing Lord Rosebery’s administration, except the 
two law lords, Lords Russell and Davey. 

—Although General Howard has declined 
the presidency of Norwich University, of 
Northfield, Vt., it is said that he will deliver an 
annual course of lectures at that institution. 

— William II. has issued an edict forbidding 
soldiers and officers to smoke either in the 
streets of Berlin or in the Thiergarten. The 
reason for this is that some of them have act- 
ually kept a cigar in one hand while greeting 
his Majesty with the other ! 

—During her recent visit to Chicago Mrs. 
Grant discovered a nest of sparrows in the 
stirrup of General Grant's statue in Lincoln 
Park. Mrs. Grant was delighted, and said: 
“ Even were the statue living, the birds might 
safely rest in the General's stirrup.” 

—Mr. John S. Sargent, the distinguished 
portrait-painter, is now in this country again, 
and is spending some weeks at the splendid 
country residence of Mr. George Vanderbilt at 
Biltmore, N. C., for the purpose of painting 
there the portraits of the architect, Mr. Hun, 
and of Mr. Olmsted, the landscape architect 
of the park. 

—Justice Stephen J. Field, who has cele- 
brated the thirty-second anniversary of his 
entering upon the duties of the United States 
Supreme Court, was appointed to office by 
President Lincoln. Only three Justices have 
been longer on the Supreme Bench than Mr. 
Field. These were Chief Justice Marshall, 
Justices Story and Wayne. 

—Dr. Mortis Henry, the well-known surgeon 
of New York City, who has recently died, was 
the organizer of the present system of ambu- 
lence service in the metropolis. About fifteen 
years ago he met with the accident to which 
his death is attributed. A piece of bone from 
a patient’s knee lodged in his thumb. As a 
result blood-poisoning set in, and from that 
day he was not such a strong man as before. 
He went right on with his practice, however, 
and for many years was at the head of the 
Board of Police Surgeons. 

—The London “Graphic,” speaking of the 
baronetcy conferred on Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, says: 

Who can make-up a complete list of the painters 
and sculptors who have been similarly honored in 
this country? I believe them to have n as fol- 
lows: Baronets, Boehm, Burne-Jones, Holland, 
Kneller, Leighton, Millais; Knights, Allan, Beechey, 
Bourgeois, Boxall, Brierly, Burton, Callcott, Chan- 
trey, Dorigny, Douglas, Eastlake, Gerbier, Gilbert, 
Gordou, Grant, Hatvey, Hayter, Jones, Landseer. 
Lawrence, Lely, Linton. Macnee, Medina (Knight 
of Scotland), Newton, Paton, Peake, Porter, Rae- 
burn. Reid. Reynolds, Ross, Rubens. Shee, Steele, 
Vandyck, Westmacott, and Wilkie. Have I omitted 
any names? [ should add that knighthoods have 
been declined by Maclise and Redgrave, and baron- 
etcies by Sir F. Chantrey and G. a Watts. 

—Dr. John M. Byron, the well-known _bac- 
terfologist, who recently died from consump- 
tion which he contracted a year ago while 
experimenting with tubercle bacilli, was a dis- 


tinguished leader in his specialty. Few men 
have so given up their lives to devoted prac- 
tice. Dr. Byron never failed to get as rapidly 
as possible to the scene of an epidemic in 
order that he might the better study it. 
Though he might have accumulated a fortune 
by attention to private practice, he died a com- 
paratively poor man. His reputation was 
international. Here he was “The Hero of 
Swinburne Island;” similar fearless work in 
Italy and other cholera-infected countries won 
him a like renown abroad. 

—The death of Prince William Albert, of 
Montenuovo, is of special interest just now to 
those who have seen Sardou’s “ Madame 
Sans-Géne,” inasmuch as the deceased noble- 
man was a son of the Empress Marie Louise, 
wife of Napoleon Bonaparte, through a mar- 
riage contracted on the death of Napoleon 
with Count Adam Adalbert von Neipperg. 
The Count, it will be remembered, was one of 
the principal characters in the play. The 
Prince of Montenuovo bore a striking resem- 
blance to his half-brother, the Duke of Reich- 
stadt. The fotmer entered early into the 
army, and especially distinguished himself 
during the Revolution of 1848. Later he be- 
came commanding General in Transylvania. 


—The New York “ Tribune” says: 


Among the people in active life who have passed 
the eighty-year mark may ke mentioned, in various 
countries, Mr. Gladstone Pope Leo XIII., Bismarck, 
Verdi, Bessemer, Sir Henry Parkes, Sir James 
Kacon, the English jurist ; William Salmon, of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, now 105; General George 
S. Greene, the oldest living West Point graduate, 
now ninety-three: Neal Dow, the Rev. Dr. William 
H. Furness, Francis William Newman, a brother 
ot Cardinal Newman; James Martineau, ex-Sen- 
ator Payne, Senator Morrill, ex-Senator Thurman, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Bishop Clark, of Rhode 
Island ; Curtius, the Gieek scholar, and Lady bur- 
dett-Coutts. Justice Field, ex-Senator Dawes, Léon 
Say, Parke Gudwin, and Kussell Sage wil! beeighty 
in 1896. In 1897 King Christopher ot Denmark, Pro- 
fessor Mommsen. Sir John Gilbert, and Senator John 
M. Palmer will reach the octogenarian stage. In 
1§98 ex-Senator Evarts, Bishop'Coxe, and Mrs. John 
Drew become eighty. In 1899 Queen Victoria, Julia 
Ward Howe, Crispi. General Longstreet, John Rus- 
kin. W. W. Story, and Bishop Huntington will make 
up the list of young octogenarians. 


—The Boston “ Home Journal” says that 
during Signor Mascagni’s recent visit to Lon- 
don, while in his room at a hotel, he heard an 
organ-grinder play the intermezzo from “ Ca- 
valleria Rusticana.” The man, playing the 
piece entirely too fast, exasperated Mascagni, 
and, descending into the street, the composer 
addressed the organist, saying: “‘ You play 
this too fast. Let me show you how it 
ought to be played.” “ And who are you?” 
asked the wandering minstrel. “I happen to 
be the composer of that piece,” replied Mas- 
cagni; and then he played the intermezzo for 
the astonished organ-grinder in the correct 
tempo. Imagine Masczagni’s surprise when on 
the following day he saw the same organ- 
grinder in front of his hotel with a placard on 
the organ, on which was inscribed in large let- 
ters “ PUPIL OF MASCAGNI.” 

—It was the custom of the late Emperor of 
Russia to place, on her birthday, a bouquet in 
the morning-room of the Empress. Inside the 
flowers was always folded some rare gift, 
chosen months beforehand. After the death 
of her husband, the Empress had avoided this 
room as too full of painful memories, but on 
the morning of the new Czar’s wedding-day 
Nicholas II. requested his mother to go in there 
asa favorto him. The first thing she saw was 
the bouquet in the usual place. Inside was a 
case, fastened and sealed by the Czar’s own 
hand. It contained a bracelet which Alexan- 
der I{I. and his Czarina had seen last summer 
when they visited a jeweler’s establishment in 
St. Petersburg to buy gifts for their son’s bride. 
The bracelet was one which the Empress had 
greatly admired. The Czar had ordered it on 
the same day, after leaving the shop, and on 
his death-bed had given instruction for the 
bestowal of the birthday gift, bidding Nich- 
olas II. to be at hand to comfort his mother 
when she received her bouquet and bracelet. 

—The New York “ Tribune ” says: 


Mrs. Maria Fleming, who is in charge of the As- 
tronomical Observatory of Harvard. has a good 
recordas anastronomer. In 1890 she was able to an- 
nounce from a spectrum that a certain star in the 
constellation Cygnus was variable, and during the 
next year and a halt she discovered eleven new vari- 
ables, besides suspecting forty others. She also has 
the honor of having first discovered planetary nebula 
by the aid of photography, and in 1893 she discovered 

ova Norme. “In the ‘Observatory,’’’ says the 


Boston Globe,” ‘*the regular publication of the 
Greenwich (England) Observatory, Mrs. Flemin 
has received very cordial recognition for her zeal, 
skill, and hard work, and has been called, moreover, 
a‘ brilliant discoverer.’ The brief reports of various. 

hases ot the Draper memorial work have appeared 
or years in the ‘ Astronomische Nachrichten’ and 
other astronomical journals over the signature of 
*‘M. Fleming,’ and her name is well known to scien- 
tific men in this country and Europe. Miss Maury, 
Miss Leland, and several others of the ladies associ- 
ated with Mrs. Fleming have been engaged in im-. 
portant pieces of investigation. Miss Bruce’s pitt 
of a $50.000 telescope, to be used in the Draper memo- 
rial work at Peru, will make it possible to photograph: 
stars of the smallest magnitude. The interior of the: 
Draper Memorial Building at Cambridge 1s very 
attractive to the eye. The rooms are large and light 
and pleasant, and, of. course. spotlessly neat. ‘The 
walls are hung with beautiful photographs of the: - 
stars and other heavenly objects. and of views of the 
different stations ot the Harvard Observatory. There 
are good rugs on the floor, and large library tables 
and well-filled book-cases in the different rooms tor 
the convenience ot the workers, with here and there. 
magnifying glas es and other optical instruments. 
that show what kind ot work iscarried on there. [n 
one room all the photograph plates are stowed away 
for reference in large, convenient cases—like a library 
of glass books. Over all Mrs. Fleming presides with © 
a word ot welcome for the visitor really interested in 
scientific work.” 


An Ounce of Prevention 


is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t give 
children narcotics or sedatives. They are unneces- 
sary when the infant is properly nourished, as it will 
be if brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. 
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Bits. of Fun 


“ Well, Jimmy, how much did you put in 
the Sunday-school box to-day?” ‘Ten cents,” 
said Jimmy. “It was good business, too. 
Teacher gave me a card for being the most 
generous boy in the class, and I swapped it off 
for a postage-stamp worth fifteen cents with 
Billy Wilkens.”—Harger's Bazar. 


The Bible says: “ As we have therefore op- 
portunity, let us do good unto all men, espe- 
cially unto them who are of the household of 
faith.” Deacon J. H. Weller says he knows 
people who act as if this passage read: “As 
we have therefore opportunity, let us get all 
we can out of all men, especially out of them 
who are of the household of faith, hecause we 
have the best chance at them.”— Western Re- 
corder. 


The “Christian Work” somewhat flip- 
pantly suggests that the dress reformers get 
out a Bloomer Bible. But it will probably 
have to be content with the “ Breeches Bible,” 
if, indeed, it is lucky enough to possess a copy 
of that famous edition. “The way the woman 
idea is being exploited nowadays,” it adds, 
‘“‘ gives emphasis to the toast once offered by 
a gentleman at some Sorosial gathering, 
‘ Woman—once man’s superior, now his equal.’ 
There is a biting sarcasm here which they may 
appropriate who will.”— 7rzbune. 


A Valuable Help.— Teacher—In what year 
was the battle of Waterloo fought? Pupil— 
I don’t know. Teacher—It’s simple enough 
if you only would learn how to cultivate arti- 
ficial memory. Remember the twelve Apos- 
tles. Add half their number to them. That’s 
eighteen. Multiply by 100. That’s 1800. 
Take the twelve Apostles again. Add a 
quarter of their number to them. That’s fif- 
teen. Add to what you’ve got. That’s 1815. 
That’s the date. Quite simple, you see, to 
remember dates if you will only adopt my sys- 
tem.—Zravelers’ Record. 


A gossiper in the Washington “ Post” 
Says that down in the Black Belt of Georgiaa 
Presbyterian minister received a visit from a 
colored pastor who wanted counsel and ad- 
vice. ‘“ Well, sir, it’s jest this way,” said he; 
‘“‘T’se done preached myself plumb out. I’se 
worked on election, sanctification, predestina- 
tion, hell inside and out, till I couldn’t say 
another word to save my life.” His white 
brother suggested that he should preach a 
sermon, by way of change, with “ Thou shalt 
not steal” fora text. Well, boss, dat cer- 
tainly is a good text; but I’m mons’ous ’fraid 
it will produce a coolness in the congrega- 
tion. 


The Athenzum Club is thought by some of 
its irreverent members to be rather too full of 
the Episcopal element. When the United Ser- 
vice Club is under repair, its members some- 
times take refuge inthe Atheneum. When the 
Atheneum visits the United Service, it imparts 
its ecclesiastical character to the latter. Once, 
the first night that the Atheneum members 
arrived there, an aged warrior descended the 
stairs at midnight and went to the stand for 
his umbrella. It had vanished, and a thunder- 
storm was going on. “Gone!” roared out the 
ferocious veteran. “Of course it is gone. 
This comes of letting in those blessed bishops.” 
— 7Tit-Bits. 

“Figaro,” of Paris, proposes the following 
code of rules for wheelmen and pedestrians : 
“Every pedestrian is to be supplied with a 
bell and a signal-horn, which he shall sound on 
crossing a street whenever he espies a cycle on 
the horizon. At night the foot-passenger 
shall carry on his breast a lantern containing 
a lighted candle. France shall be entirely 


leveled, in order to save cyclists the annoyance 


of hill-climbing. The tax on cyclists shall be 
abolished, and a tax on pedestrians. shall be 
substituted. po foot-passenger who, by his 
awkwardness and want of attention, shall occa- 
sion the fall of a cyclist by allowing himself to 
be run over, shall be liable to a fine of 100 
francs, and for a repetition of the offense 
shall be transported to a mountainous region.” 


Parent—Why do you advise against my 
boy Willie using a slate and pencil in ocheiak 
Dabster in Science—Because they are covered 


with deadly microbes that would undoubtedly 
kill your boy if he lived long enough. Parent 
(much impressed) —Then I suppose I had bet- 
ter get him a paper pad to do his sums on? 
Dabster in Science—My dear sir, do you want 
to commit deliberate murder? There are 
millions of bacilli in every page of paper made. 
Parent (anxiously) Well, how will he do his 
sums, then—in his mind? Dabster in Science 


» —Worse yet. It has been found that abstract 


introspective thought over imaginary problems 
stimulates the growth of lethal bacteria in the 
brain-cells. If you want your Willie to live, 
you had better keep him in a room sprayed 
with antiseptic vapor.—Aew York Tribune. 


A Male Malaprop 


Twenty years ago one of the “sights” 
which amused visitors to St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, England, was Wise, the sexton. He 
was a Mr. Malaprop, with an affection for long 
words whose forms were changed, and high- 
sounding phrases, which he invariably mis- 
placed. Sir George J. Elvey, the organist of 
the chapel, relates several of these malaprop- 
isms in his “ Life and Reminiscences.” One 
day a clergyman, hurrying into the nave of 
St. George’s just before afternoon service, 
remarked that he had walked all the way from 
Bishopsgate in less than an hour. “ Well,” 
replied Wise, “ you must be a good Presby- 
terian, then!” The poor fellow meant pedes- 
trian. Secing Dean Wellesley taking a con- 
stitutional outside of the chapel, the sexton 
said to a bystander : “ Look at the Dean a-prop- 
ogating up and down them steps!” “My fa- 
vorite paper,” said he, “ is the ‘ Ulcerated (T[llus- 
trated) News.’” Wise got it into his head 
that the chapel belonged to him, and that no 
one had a right to see it without paying him a 
fee. “It doesn’t matter,” said he on one 
occasion, “ who it is. Nobody—not even Mr. 
Dean himself—can’t go in the chapel without 
first ‘insulting’ (consulting) me.” So far did 
he carry out his ideas of ownership that at 
last it was ordered by the authorities that no 
fees should be given for seeing the chapel.— 
Lit-Bits. 


For Dyspepsia 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. T. H. ANpDREws, late of Jefferson Medical College, 

Philadelphia, Pa., says: “‘A wonderful remedy whic 

gave me most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
yspepsia.” 
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All over 


the house 


you need Pearline 
\And more than ever in 

house-cleaning. Just 
look over the list of 
_ things that you might 
use—soaps and powders 

and fluids and what 


not. Some of them don’t pretend to help you as much 
as Pearline; some will injure paint, or surfaces, or fabrics ; 
some are only meant to wash or clean certain things. 

But with Pearline, you will save time and labor in clean- 


ing anything that pure water won't hurt. 


Not only can it 


do no harm, but it saves useless and harmful rubbing. 
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